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Sanct Brandan. Ein lateinischer und drei deutsche Texte. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Carl Schréder. Erlangen: Eduard Besold, 1871. 

Bibliothek van Middelnederlandsche Letterkunde, onder Redactie 
van Mr. H. E. Moltzer, Hoogleraer te Groningen. Sixth Part. 
Groningen : Wolters, 1871. 


THE subject of the two publications before us is one of the 
most widely spread legends of the middle ages, and is also 
to be met with in two old English versions, one in verse and 
the other in prose, edited by Thomas Wright (St Brandan, 
London, 1844, Percy Society). It is to be found in French 
and Spanish, was known in Italy, and formed everywhere 
the favourite reading both of monks and the widest secular 
circles. Evenso late as in 1721 expeditions were under- 
taken in search of the island paradise reached by the saint 
in the course of his wanderings by sea and through hell and 
purgatory. According to the Spaniards, the island of “San 
Borondon” was the sojourn of King Roderick, who was over- 
come in battle by the Moors. According to the Portuguese, 
their king Sebastian was still living there, after having been 
in like manner vanquished by the Arabians in the battle of 
Alcasyarquivir. It is probable, too, that the island of Avallon, 
where King Arthur, according to the English belief of the 
middle ages, was supposed to be still alive, was the same 
Brandan’s isle, in so far, that is, as the legend rested on the 
ancient conception of an island lying in the western sea, which 
according to the heathen faith was the abiding place of the 
blessed, and to later Christian fancy contained the earthly 
paradise; where, for instance, Elijah and Enoch still live on. 
Even yet the belief is not quite extinct, as the Irish idea of 
the island Hi Breasal shows; and this is the same, I think, 
as that reached by the Irish monks in their miraculous 
voyage, in Geoffrey of Viterbo (p. 78, ff. ; cf. Acta SS., June 
2, 184). Again it is related, in an Irish MS. of the seventh 
century or earlier, at the Royal Library of Stockholm, how 
an Irish chief once found on a tree near his castle a golden 
bough, covered with flowers of gold and precious stones. 
He broke it off and took it with him to the castle, and while 
every one was admiring it, a beautiful woman came forward 
and claimed the precious object, maintaining that it came 
from an island where such branches grew commonly, and 
where men never grew old. She advised the chief to fit out a 
vessel and to sail with her for that island, which he did in a 
ship manned by thrice nine sailors. They reached the island 
and stayed there some time, and were so happy that the 
days went by without their knowing how. At last their 
leader returned to Ireland, but no one knew him any more, 
for he had been away more than a hundred years. (See 
G. Stephens, Fortechning dfver de fornimsta Brittiska och 
Fransyska Handskrifterne uti Kongi. Bibliothehet i Stock- 
holm, Stockholm, 1847, pp. 18, 19.) 


A similar popular belief still exists in Norway concerning | 
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the island Udrdst, which people reach sometimes by chance, 
but never when they seek it. The legend is admirably re- 
lated in Asbjornsen’s Vorske Huldre-Eventyr og Folkesagn, 
3rd ed., Christiania, 1870, “‘Skarvene fra Udrést.” But to 
return to St. Brandan ; all the versions hitherto noticed, in- 
cluding the English ones, as Schréder maintains against 
Wright, are traceable to a Latin prose legend, which they all 
follow. In this Latin legend there are two elements which 
must be distinguished; namely, a national mythological 
foundation, and a universal Christian legendary superstruc- 
ture resting on the first and giving it a special ecclesiastical 
colouring. On the other hand, there were, in the thirteenth 
century, many other forms of the legend, which depart 
materially from the Latin text, by additions and amplifica- 
tions, besides abandoning much of the specifically monastic 
spirit and arrangement which characterize even its fictions. 
In exchange they introduce something of the new spirit which 
took possession of Europe during the Crusades ; something 
of the delight in huge deeds of arms, in extravagant wonders 
and miracles, in strange, new, exciting tales, of which Gervi- 
nus speaks. ‘The Old-German texts here published by 
Schroder represent the latest form of the legend, and contain 
half ascetic, half heroic sea voyages, in common with other 
contemporary poems, such as Oswald und Orendel; while 
from another, Herzog Ernst, it borrows various wonders 
which take the place of details from the earlier Latin outline, 
which it omits, or more or less considerably modifies. The 
contrast between the two versions appears from the first, as 
Schréder observes. In the Latin text Brandan is induced 
by the narration of Barinthus, who had been privileged to 
see the Zerra repromissionis sanctorum, to set forth in search 
of the fortunate island ; after seven years’ wandering, he 
finds it, and then returns home. In the German version, 
on the other hand, Brandan is introduced as suddenly seized 
with doubts as to the marvels related in a book he is reading, 
and, cursing the poet, he burns the book. As a punishment 
for this he is condemned to wander over seas for nine years, 
to see with his own eyes the things which he had refused 
to believe, and to write down the account of them for an 
everlasting remembrance. He is not pardoned and allowed 
to return till the book of his adventures is finished, and the 
loss of the work he had rashly burnt in some sort made good. 


Of the three German texts, two are in rhyme, and of . 


these the first, in Middle High German (in 1934 verses), which 
has not been printed before, belongs probably to the end of 
the twelfth century. The second is an abridged, or rather a 
mutilated, Low German translation of the other, in 1165 verses, 
of uncertain date, published once before, but very defectively. 
The last is a prose paraphrase of the first poem, dating from 
the fifteenth century, which had been printed as a chap- 
book no fewer than thirteen times before 1521. Besides 
these Schréder also gives the Latin legend, to enable the 
reader to estimate the relation between it and the German 
version, as Jubinal’s edition (Paris, 1836) was badly printed, 
in only a small number of copies, and from a bad MS. In 
addition to its critical merits, Schroder’s work is recommended 
by an instructive introduction and remarks, only however 
intended for the learned, on points of language and matter. 
From these I will only quote two passages, which show that 
even in the middle ages doubts had emerged respecting the 
authenticity of St. Brandan’s travels, since Vincentius 
Bellovacensis, in his Speculum Historiale, observes, “ Hujus 
autem peregrinationis historiam propter apocrifa quedam 
deliramenta que in ea videntur contineri, ab. opere isto 
resecavi.” The other passage occurs in a satirical poem, 
describing the drunken monks of the Scottish convent at 
Erfurt, but it also shows in what high regard Brandan was 
held, at least by the Scotch :— 
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‘* Sunt et ibi Scoti, qui cum fuerint bene poti 
Sanctum Brandanum proclamant esse decanum 
In grege sanctorum, vel quod deus ipse deorum 
Brandani frater sit et ejus Brigida mater. 

Sed vulgus miserum non credens hoc esse verum 
Estimat insanos Scotos simul atque profanos 
Talia dicentes. Accedant scire volentes, 

Ex evangelico textu probo quod tibi dico : 

Qui non delinquit, sed qui perfecerit, inquit, 
Velle mei patris, illum voco nomine fratris. 
Immo meus frater est et soror et mea mater. 

Sic sancti quique, qui regnant hic et ubique, 

Et possunt fratres simul et Christi fore matres, 
Si non ignores, et possunt esse sorores. 

Sic Brigidam matrem, Brandanum dicite patrem, 
Nam perfecerunt, quecunque deo placuerunt.” 


Besides the texts published by Schréder, and belonging to 
the group which departs from the Latin form, is a Middle 
Dutch version, published formerly by van Blommaert, and 
now reprinted by Professor Moltzer as part of the above- 
mentioned Bibliothek, of which the object is to familiarise the 
general public with the ancient literature of the Netherlands. 
Its productions appear in this collection under the learned 
direction of the professor, and with the co-operation of other 
distinguished proficients in that literature, such as Professors 
Bisschopp, Brill, Hermans, Jonckbloet, Verwiijs, and de 


Vries. As in the Deutschen Classikern des Mittelalters 


(which I shall notice in the Academy shortly), the texts are 
provided with ample notes for the instruction of the general 


public, but the introductions contain nothing but what is 


rigorously indispensable. Opinions vary as to the original 
source of Sinte Brandaen; the learned editor regards in this 
light some possible French version, and assigns the Dutch 
poem to the thirteenth century, while Jonckbloet and 
Schroder believe it to have been translated from the Middle 
High German in the twelfth century—a view which Professor 
Moltzer will probably share after the appearance of the 
Middle High German poem. ' It is true that the Dutch text 
is fuller than the German (it contains 2284 verses), but it con- 
tains nothing peculiar to itself, though in one place it serves to 
supply a seeming gap in the German text, and it also contains 
an interpolation (v. 137-260) which is entirely wanting in all 
German copies. I will only allow myself a few remarks on 
the notes, in which almost every serious difficulty is satis- 
factorily met. On v. 184-194, where Brandan sometimes 
addresses the death’s head as “thou,” sometimes as “ you,” 
the editor observes, “ This is a piece of carelessness either 
of the copyist or the author.” But it is not so, for the change 
from the singular to the plural in addressing the same per- 
son is met with elsewhere, not only in Flemish, but also in 
German, English, Danish, Icelandic, French, Provengal, 
Italian, and Portuguese, especially in the older poems, as I 
pointed out in the Gott. gel. Anz., 1866, p. 1038; 1870, 
p. 1232; and 1872, p. 318. Accordingly in the poem before 
us, d/, v. 1248; ghi,v. 1254; sacchdine, v. 1894; and suldijs, 
Vv. 1913, are right, and should not be altered. On v. 314, om 
hout dat si ghingen, it is observed that dat is superfluous ; 
the same may be said of many other passages, 4g. v. 322, 
1522, 1524, &c.; cf. Borman’s Leven van Sinte Christina de 
Wonderbare, Gent, 1850, pp. 149, 279. V. 615, daer ver- 
beide ic dat ghescille: wille, does not make good sense, as the 
learned editor rightly remarks. The corresponding line in 
the Middle High German poem (v. 419) runs, diz daz weter 
wirt stille: wille; which shows that the reading of the other 
manuscript, daer verbeide ic dat ghestille, is right—ghestille 
being here not a substantive but an intransitive verb, so that 
dat ghestille will mean the same as dat het wordt stille. V. 
907, Waric niet cen droghenare, is not quite right according 
to Professor Moltzer, as, if mie¢ were correct, the negative en 
should precede it, besides which Brandan would not declare 





himself a deceiver. But ez as a double negative is common 
in Middle High German, and there are other traces, as the 
editor himself notices, of Germanism in the Dutch poem ; 
while for Brandan to call himself a deceiver is only a 
consequence of his extreme humility. The corresponding 
passage in the German poem runs quite differently. 
V. 1155-6, Die storem wart arde groet—Die zee boriede 
ende scoot: this is not sense, says Professor Moltzer, and 
wishes to read woe? instead of scoot. Yet scoot may be here 
the imperfect of scieten (schieten), in an intransitive sense, as 
in Old and New German schiezen, schiessen, may mean, “ to 
move as fast as a shot”: the German poem has (l. 825-6), 
cin wester wint hitb sich vil griz—von dem daz mer stre irdoz. 
These remarks, scanty as they are, will serve to show that 
I have read the Dutch poem carefully through, and can 
therefore confidently recommend the whole collection to 
which it belongs to those who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the Old Dutch literature without difficulty or fatigue. 
FeLix LIEBRECHT. 


The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By Henry James 
Coleridge, of the Society of Jesus. Volume the First. Burns and 
Oates. 


FRANCIS XAVIER is one of the very few saints canonised 
since the sixteenth century whom the world has agreed to 
recognise: it is superfluous to seek very far for the reason 
of the recognition. His self-devotion was too astounding 
not to be conspicuous, and, like St. Vincent de Paul, he was 
devoted to a cause which it was, to say the least, respectable 
to patronise. We have gone on admiring him with so little 
knowledge that really Mr. Venn might almost find some 
excuse in our ignorance for treating his reputation as a 
bubble that would burst when touched. Of course, in one 
sense the main facts of Xavier's life are known, but this is 
only another reason for gratitude to a writer with the quali- 
fications of Father Coleridge, who makes it his “chief object 
to draw out the character of St. Francis Xavier from his own 
words and actions.” Perhaps in one way he is almost too 
well qualified : more than once he seems to write like a man 
who is filling up an outline which is present to his own 
mind, while it has hardly been impressed on ours. Still the 
story is given more completely and more coherently than it 
has been given in English at any rate before, and the pro- 
cess of fitting the letters into biographies which were not 
written from them has been got over in spite of difficulties 
which would be worth referring to in future editions of the 
Horae Paulinae. These difficulties, though real enough, 
are not so obtrusive as to affect any but the attentive 
student: the ordinary reader will take more interest in the 
tact which elucidates comparatively isolated points. For 
instance, the aid which Xavier received from Loyola be- 
comes intelligible when we are reminded that a young noble 
from Navarre, who wished to be respected in Paris as he 
had been respected at home, would soon find the sums 
which friends in Navarre might think it sufficient to send 
very insufficient for wants which he might easily think legiti- 
mate. Whether we admire Xavier’s sacrifice in passing his 
home without a farewell, or are content to respect what is 
outside our sympathies, it is a relief to know that he could 
not have been expected, and that therefore the sharpest pain 
at any rate fell upon himself alone. Nor has any writer 
before given so much prominence to a fact which explains 
and justifies the wholesale baptisms in which Catholic writers 
have been too prone to find matter for boasting, as Protestant 
writers have been too prone to seék matter for apology. 
Neither is in place when we remember that Xavier was 
always specially drawn to neglected populations of native 
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Christians whose religion was little more than a name to 
which they were sincerely attached. 

It is always difficult to describe the character of the saints 
—their habitual thoughts are so far from ours; and since 
the world has become self-conscious, their self-suppression 
has become more deliberately impenetrable. We certainly 
know even less of Xavier and of Loyola than of Francis of 
Assisi and of Bernard of Clairvaulx. Almost all that out- 
siders can hope to ascertain about a man like Xavier is the 
point at which he started and the direction in which he 
moved, to become the unknown being that he was, We are 
struck at once by a singular union of sweet radiant impetu- 
osity, like what we might imagine for the saintliness of a 
Shelley, with the most patient common sense and the most 
generous candour. 

From first to last his sense of the obligations of his 
religion was so keen and eager that he was always 
pressing them upon others to the verge of exactingness, 
and yet he is always spontaneously exuberant in his thank- 
fulness for even the cheapest and easiest approximations 
to his standard. Another contrast suggests itself, and 
will hardly be repelled, Xavier's power of organization was 
on the same heroic level as his devotion to personal labours; 
-but anything like sustained opposition invariably drove him 
to break up new ground. The charm of his charity and 
gracefulness was immense ; there were not many who were 
obstinate enough to resist it when it was brought to bear 
upon them, and the multitudes who passed under his 
ascendency received a deep and powerful impulse towards 
good. But a person who could hold out against Xavier for 
six months could baffle him for ever; and in this way the 
very magnitude of his success became the source of his 
severest disappointments, In a few months he could achieve 
results which another man would have hardly dared to anti- 
cipate from the labours of a life, and then he had to watch 
the steady persistent working of hostile forces in a struggle 
which seemed hopeless because he was helpless. His work 
was in reality for the most part exceedingly solid; but its 
immense and interrupted promise was always tormenting 
him with the impression that it was illusory. And whatever 
they may have been for India and for the. world, we can 
hardly doubt that the immense diplomatic and ecclesiastical 
powers which he received from the king of Portugal and 
the pope were a heavy misfortune to himself. After his first 
year in India the duties in which they involved him com- 
pelled him to withdraw more and more from preaching and 
baptizing from village to village—the only work in which he 
could really find consolation for his immense privations, 
Sometimes the consolation, like the suffering, was almost 
too much for flesh and blood—the joy in the good of which 
he was the instrument was too intense for earth ; sometimes 
‘he longed for martyrdom to release him from a world where 
he felt useless ; once, at least, he felt the saying—‘ He that 
will save his life shall lose it, and he that will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it”—hard and obscure. Perhaps the 
last mood is really the highest. We seem, taking the three 
together, to catch an echo within the limits of humanity of 
“T beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven ”—“ I have a 
_ baptism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened till it 
be accomplished ?”—“ Now is my soul exceeding sorrowful 
ven unto death, and what shall I say?” 

Father Coleridge keeps the miracles with which the life 
of Xavier abounds as much in the background as is possible 
for a writer who delights in them and believes in them. It 
is, perhaps, a wise discretion ; in a sense, it is keeping them 
in their natural place, in the place they had in the saint’s 
own mind. If any man had the gift of miracles, it seems 
that Xavier had it, but he hardly thought of it; virtue went 





out of him almost without his knowing. It is almost like 
an impertinence to pretend to know more about it than he 
knew himself. We may leave the question of his miracles 
altogether and hardly know less of him. And though he 
lived in the full daylight of history, and though his miracles 
are attested by sworn eye-witnesses, they throw less light on 
the general question of the miraculous than the wonders 
attributed to St. Martin, who could be pained by the sense 
of diminished power, or those attributed to the Curé d’Ars, 
who had the opportunity of cultivating the spirit of Christian 
sobriety to a very high degree within the whole of his imme- 
diate circle. We have no security that the sworn eye-wit- 
nesses could be trusted without cross-examination, or that 
they were cross-examined, or even that they were not asked 
leading questions by men who had been directed to them as 
in a position to verify the wonderful rumours that were in 
the air. Whenever we hear of raising the dead, it is natural 
to think of suspended animation, especially in India, where 
a Faquir submitted with impunity under tests devised by 
Europeans to be buried alive for a whole month. In a 
country where our own officers have been spontaneously 
deified, and might, if they had pleased, have exercised the 
gift of healing as freely as Charles II. or Vespasian, it is not 
wonderful that many should have believed they were bene- 
fited by the supernatural powers that it was so easy for them 
to attribute to a man who led the life of Xavier. Nor is 


' the evidence of the Portuguese of a kind to dispel these 


uncertainties. They were hardly on the intellectual level of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and the example of the Pilgrim Fathers 
proves that a sudden change of conditions enormously exalts 
the susceptibility to supernatural beliefs, and proves it so 
clearly that no one has thought it worth while to enquire 
whether it may not revive a susceptibility to supernatural 
influences. With this drawback the stories of Xavier's pre- 
dictions stand on the same level as the most puzzling stories 
of clairvoyance, though, if the facts were established, it 
would be natural and legitimate to refer them to Grace in 
him and to nature in somnambulists.. And this reflection 
applies to another class of wonders, for which even the evi- 
dence of Xavier’s converts might be received, unless indeed 
it shall be established @ friori that all wonders are impos- 
sible. It is well known that in certain conditions of ner- 
vous exaltation persons have been known to make coherent 
use of languages in which, in their normal state, they could 
not frame a single sentence. Such exaltation would be 
supernatural if it were produced by spiritual causes. Again, 
it is not hard for persons with great excitement to translate 
any sound into articulate words. ‘There seem to be in- 
stances of a powerful personality impressing its own thoughts 
immediately upon others; this power, too, might be super- 
natural in respect of its source, Under such exaltation 
Xavier might preach in a language he had not learnt; by 
possessing such a power over thought, he might be heard to 
preach in several languages at once. However, without 
affirming that he had the gift of tongues, or denying that he 
raised the dead, we. may say that his miracles, if he wrought 
any, serve rather for edification than for controversy. 
Indeed, until the processes of his canonisation are accessible, 
controversy about them is beating the air. . 

The volume is the first of a quarterly series of a suffi- 
ciently miscellaneous character which is to be conducted by 
the editors of Ze Month. Among its minor attractions we 


may mention the Spanish sonnet, attributed to Loyola, which 
is the original of the beautiful Latin lines which have 
become familiar as Xavier's. Father Coleridge appends 
another very inferior Latin version, and the half forgotten 
couplets of Dryden as the standard English rendering. 

G, A, Simcox. 
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LITERARY NOTES. ‘ 





The first number, of a magazine entitled A/sume gusa, and 
intended, in the words of the editor, M. Turrettini, “ pour servir 
A la connaissance de l’extréme Orient,” has reached us from 
Geneva. In the preface we are told that its pages are to be 
more especially devoted to popularising in Europe the literature 
of China and Japan, and as a first step towards carrying out this 
object, M. Turrettini gives us in the number before us a trans- 
lation from his own pen of the first chapter of the well-known 
Japanese romance Heike monogatari. The choice thus made is 
a good one, as not only is the Heike monogatari one of the most 
popular tales in Japan, but to European readers it presents a 
vivid picture 6f the state of Japanese society and government 
during the twelfth century. Literally translated, the title reads, 
“The History of the House of Hei.” This is fairly a 
of the contents of the work, which consists of an account of the 
struggles of the two great families of Gen and Hei for the 
supreme power, which, though nominally wielded by the 
Mikado, rested in reality in the hands of the Daimios. After the 
manner of feudal lords in all parts of the world, these nobles, 
each supported ‘by his army of retainers, made war the one 
against the other, concluded peace, and usurped titles with 
barely so much as a reference to the official “fountain of all 
honour.” M. Turrettini has, in some instances, missed the sense 
of the original, but, speaking generally, the translation is highly 
creditable to his knowledge of the language. We hope that he 
intends at some future period to complete the translation of the 
entire work. 


In the Revue des deux Mondes (May 15), M. Louis Leger 
translates (with some abridgment) a story of village-life in 
Bohemia, by Mme. Svietla, whom her admirers and countrymen 
call the national George Sand, though in the specimen given 
the intluence of Auerbach is at least as clearly visible.—M. Henri 
Delaborde invites the admirers of severe and conscientious art 
to visit the paintings of M. Edouard Bertin (the late owner of 
the Fournal des Débats), at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where the 
generation which has grown up since he ceased to exhibit in 
1854 will have the opportunity of appreciating his talent. 


In the Preussische Fahrbiicher for May, the son of Immanuel 
Bekker publishes some notes and reminiscences of the youth and 
early manhood of the eminent philologist. He was noted for a 
shy awkwardness and reserve in later life ; but-it is curious to 
find that, even in his own special field, an overscrupulous 
diffidence considerably delayed the appearance of his first works 
of independent research. The letters to and from Wolf printed 
in the article are of more personal than scientific interest. 


The Magdeburg Gazette states that a new and complete 
edition of Herder’s works has been undertaken by the Halle 
Orphan-house, under the patronage of the Prussian government. 
None of the German classics is so much in want of revision as 
the works of Herder, and none, as the Gazeffe remarks, would 
gain more in interest by a restoration of the original text. 


In fm Neuen Reich (May 17) F. Gehring deplores the in- 
difference of German musicians to the study of acoustics, and 
their neglect of Helmholtz’s theory of musical sound.—The 
editor begins a series of papers based on the chronicles (printed 
fifteen years ago) of the Franciscan monk Salimbene, a lively 
and intelligent writer of the thirteenth century, who only believed 
in very well authenticated miracles, and tried to decipher “ cum 
cristallo,” an illegible inscription on S. Mary Magdalen’s tomb 
(at Saint Maximin, near Toulon), before being convinced that it 
was too illegible not to be genuine.—A new literary annual, 
Die Dioskuren, is well spoken of ; nearly all the popular /i#¢¢éra- 
éewrs of Austria contribute to its pages. 


We have just received a newspaper report of of Professor 
Max Miiller’s opening lecture at Strassburg. The largest audi- 
torium in the Schloss was filled to overflowing : and the professor 
as patriotic as German professors are just now, and a great deal 
more eloquent. He dwelt upon the importance of maintaining 
the old German simplicity of life in the face of the demoralising 
influences of money-making and luxury. 








Art and Archaeology. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 





THE ,French school is passing at this moment through a critical 
phase, and this fact cannot but give rise to deep anxiety in the 
minds of all those ‘to whom the interests of art are matter for 
serious concern. For standing, as this school does at the present 
moment, foremost in the world, whatever gravely affects its 
course must gravely affect the future of all, The signs ‘of the 
time are evident ; even this small exhibition affords ample food 
for illustration and comment. With little impertinence and 
much show of justice, one might boldly divide the contributors. 
into two classes, viz. painters and scene painters. We have here 
the works of poets to whom colour, form, and line are the natural 
means of expression ; we have here the work of those who give 
us the results of patient and profound study of the facts of 
nature; but we have here the work of those who, with -well- 
calculated rough and ready handling, forcibly accentuate for us 
only our most obvious physical impressions. These men, the 
scene painters, are the young school. They have broken with 
tradition, and their work has that air of isolated effort which 
characterizes our century. They do much; better than-it has 
ever been done before ; they match tints with wonderful justness, 
but their colour is without refinement ; they draw with daring 
certainty, but without delicacy ; their composition is skilful, but 
without dignity ; their technic is admirable for dash and com- 
mand, but it is coarse. Whether such work is lovely and desir- 
able in our eyes as art is not the question ; setting aside personal 
predilections, the critic must endeavour to bring a trained and 
discriminating judgment to the appreciation of whatever matter 
presents itself. We cannot demand from Manet and. Courbet 
expressive finish which is not in their intention, possibly not in 
their gift—what we have to estimate is the value of this terrible 
effectiveness which is an undoubted power in their hands. Small 
canvasses in a small room such as this do not indeed give us 
the opportunity of seeing such work on its favourable side. Its 
special excellences do not seem appropriate to the space and 
place, but they cannot therefore be ignored ; they challenge us 
too boldly, they are too intelligible for that. What is likely to 
be the efiect on taste of the production in art of work which cor- 
responds in style to the style of the sensation writers in literature ? 
It is evident that we are to be completely freed from the yoke of 
the Past, and thoroughly emancipated from tradition. Do we 
not run the risk of opening the door to all kinds of deceptive 
innovations, of substituting clever tricks for sound method, and 
of replacing the effort to instruct and train the eye by the mere 
desire of astonishing it? The true secrets of nature and art are 
only revealed to the patient, and those who cannot wait give us 
in all they do only the outside. One cannot but fear that this 
terrible effectiveness, so easy to understand, or, say rather, so 
impossible to misunderstand, which puts so forcibly to the eye 
the commonest, the most vulgar, the most salient facts, has. 
from its very intelligibilitya much to be dreaded seduction, and 
that it will to a great extent destroy any relish which may exist 
in the public for work of more subtle quality, which is less readily 
to be comprehended. 

What can we have cleverer in its way, more vivid in present- 
ment, than the green sea, the black ship, the dirty trail in the 
wake of the passing steamer, the frisk of the fish’s tail, in Manet’s 
“Dolphins”? Just the facts which the most untrained eye may 
take in in a couple of seconds. It is as clever and as forcible as 
Millais. Or, again, the brilliant trick of his “ Bull-fight,” or 
the bravado of his “Guitarplayer,” or even the abominable 
ugliness of his “Christ in the Sepulchre.” But this fresh slap- 
dash destroys the eye for other work. Courbet’s “ Source of the 
Loue” is grandly conceived, and the relation of the slow entering 

adations most skilfully managed ; but it is difficult to turn 

rom this, true as it is in a certain sense, and give full weight 
to the exquisite delicacy of tone and colour in Latarge’s “ Snowy 
Day,” or the dreamy and somewhat monotonous retinements of 
Corot, of whose “ River Pasture” is a very fine example. 
“ For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; It moves us not.” 
It requires even a certain effort before we can thoroughly enjoy 
the tolcrably obvious artistic merit of Laurent Bouvier's 
“ Spring,” which is about the first picture which meets the eye 
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on entering. M. Bouvier has established a reputation by his 
decorative work, which he now sustains by the admirable 
drawing of the painting in tion. As we might expect, 
“Spring” is treated decoratively. The figure rests, in the 
branches of a blooming apple-tree, which forms the background, 
by an open network of branches interlacing over a sheet of 
tremulous blue sky. For a moment the motive reminds us of 
Hamon, but M. Bouvier has brought to the rendering greater 
force and itiveness, if less grace and sentiment than dis- 
4tinguishes Hamon’s work. But of this force and positiveness 
comes a realistic treatment which, excellent in itself, yet hardly 
seems to accord with the ideal character of the motive. The 
head and expression have an ordinary character—they are those 
of the model unmodified, and the straightforward empty gaze 
disturbs the complete harmony of the impression. Yet “Spring” 
is a beautiful drawing, showing sound artistic feeling and much 
science. Close in its neighbourhood hang two of the four 
pictures contributed by J. F. Millet. The “ Geesedriver ” and 
(in respect of colour) even more beautiful “ Shepherdess” are 
two poems from peasant life, in which subject and treatment are 
happily allied. The “ Water Carrier” (a large work) afflicts us 
with the strange discrepancy between the sentimental grace and 
attraction of its tone and touch and the hideousness of the 
brutalised savage by these means placed before us. But every- 
thing which Millet does affords matter for study, for interest, for 
admiration, In “The Angelus,” the most important both in 
size and subject of his four contributions, we find this delightful 
eae equal to himself, in:colour, in sentiment, and in instinct 
or true finish and completeness. The suggestive exaltation of 
the woman’s attitude makes her figure a poem in itself, of which 
the full charm and loveliness can only be realised by long 
looking. The lines of composition in Hemy’s “ Mending Nets” 
are noteworthy for their excellence. The figures are very 
insufficient. Amongst the landscapes, Rousseau’s “ Village on 
the Cliffs” is remarkable. The execution is wonderfully 
masterly, and the general effect has a noble truth of tone and 
feeling ; every line and touch looks thoroughly felt. In “The 
Marsh,” by Lansger, one recognises the sympathetic quality 
which the French prize in this young artist. Then Boudier’s 
“ Study at Fontainebleau ” is very true and careful, and the rich 
colour of M. Dupré’s “ Pond” is attractive. A genuine sense of 
colour, too, is betrayed in Puvis de Chavanne’s “ White Rocks,” 
but its power is marred by much wilful affectation—affectation, 
too, which loses all grace, and becomes pure offence in such 
treatment of such a subject as we find in the “ Decapitation of 
St. John.” The fresh naturalness of Fantin’s flowers ought not 
to be left without remark ; they are almost rivals of the flowers 
of that prince of flower painters, Albrecht Diirer. 

The sketch for the “ Assassination of the Bishop of Liege,” by 
Delacroix, recalls us to other days, days when the conflicting 
tendencies of the French school were resumed by the names of 
Ingres and Delacroix. Now all is changed. No man is carried 
to a supreme height by the collective effort of many. Modern 
society is stg ry the individual at the expense of the family, 
and in every field of human labour this is making itself felt. 
The school with its influence and its responsibility is at an 
end ; and the risk of endeavour and the crime of failure must 
be borne by each artist at his own peril. E. F. S. PATTISON. 








ART NOTES. 
A very noteworthy exhibition of old masters is now open at 
Amste MM. Six, van Loon, Pallandt, van Weede, van 


Dyckveld, have each lent a portion of their valuable collections. 
The catalogue enumerates nearly 350 chef-d’ceuvres. 


M. Jules Jacquemart has just finished a very fine medallion 
of Théophile Gautier, which will appear in the reprint of the 
volume Emaux et Camées, which is about to be published by 
Hachette. 


_ There has been much talk in Paris as to the reported resigna- 
tion of M. Lefuel, the architect attached to the Tuileries and 
Louvre. It was said that M. Lefuel, annoyed at having a young 
architect, M. Paschal, put upon him in the capacity of inspector, 
had sent in his resignation. It now appears that M. Paschal 
was added as assistant at the express request of M. Lefuel. 





The “Sampson” of Michel Angelo is about to be removed from 
its place at one side of the entrance of the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence. It is found to be so seriously injured by the action of 
‘the weather that it is absolutely necessary to put it under cover. 


M. Adolphe Moreau, the bi of Decamps, is about to 
-publish a work on Eugine Delacroix et son Guvre. 


Under the title, Un Palais grec en Macédoine, M. Léon 
Heuzey has just brought out the interesting work which last 
year he laid before the Academy of Inscriptions. The subject 
is an important edifice discovered by M. Heuzey at Palatitza, 
the ground-plan of which he has been able, with the help of 
M. Daumet, the architect, to re-establish. Starting from this 
point, the learned archaeologist seeks to prove, by a number of 
Ingenious arguments, that the building in question was a pry- 
taneum, serving probably at the same time as a palace for the 
kings of Macedon. The text is accompanied by an explanatory 
plan is 


M. Brianchon, a well-known archaeologist, has just presented 
to the Musée de Sévres some very interesting examples of 
ceramic. These are bricks of the Renaissance period which once 
decorated a house in the hamlet of Mare-Barbet (arrondissement 
of Havre). These bricks, representing masks, leafage, gro- 
tesques, fleurs-de-lis, medallions of men and women, inserted 
between the timbers of the facade of the building, are one of the 
rare specimens of pottery applied to the decorations of construc- 
tions in the sixteenth century. As has often happened on 
various occasions in ceramic, a potter seems to have cast the 
moulds for these bricks on some article of sculptured wood of 
the same date. 


M. Jeanron, formerly director of the national museums of 
France and inspector of fine arts, has been named keeper of the 
archives of the School of Drawing and Mathematics. 


The Opinione publishes a letter of Giustiniano Nicolucci, on 
the discovery in the Terra di Lavoro of a tomb dating from the 
Stone age. The letter goes into details: the writer says that 
the stone weapons found in this sepulchre are remarkable in 
point of workmanship, and denote talent and skill on the part of 
the workman who fashioned them. 


M. Foucard, of Valenciennes, has recently presented to the 
Louvre a portrait of a man by Mabuse, signed, and dated 1524. 
It is in an excellent state of preservation. 


The sale of twenty-five paintings from the collection of Mdme. 
Roéll, zée Hodshon, at Amsterdam last month realised 50,000 fr. 
“ Pigs,” by Potter, was sold to M. Oppenheim, 705/. ; “ A Land- 
scape,” by Hobbema, to M. Newenhuis, 4,125/.; “A Marine,” 
Vandervelde, to Mr. Holloway, 3,712. The Antwerp Museum 
bought a “ Waterfall,” by Ruysdael, for 2,275/—On the 13th, 
six water-colour drawings, by T. M. Richardson, were sold ‘by 
Christie and Manson for 838/. ; and on the 16th, a magnificent 
collection of engravings after Sir Joshua Reynolds was also dis- 
posed of. Amongst the most remarkable were, “Mrs. Carnac,” 
by Smith, 87 guineas; “Lady C. P. Clinton,” by the same, 
30 guineas ; “ Miss Horneck Doughty,” by the same, 36 guineas ; 
“ Nelly O’Brian,” by Dixon, 40 guineas ; “ Lady Spencer Dickin- 
son,” 46 guineas ; the “Strawberry Girl,” by Watson, 68 guineas ; 
the “ Marchioness of Tavistock,” by Fisher, 51 guineas. A collec- 
tion of Watteau’s works was sold at the same time for 310 guineas. 
There were about 700 plates, making up 5 vols.—On May the 
13th and 14th, a portion of the Allégre collection came to the 
hammer at the Hétel Drouot. It is impossible for us to men- 
tion all the important articles of this most important sale, but 
here are a few :—Two plaques of gold, enamelled on both sides, 
one representing Charlemagne and St. Louis, the other Pierre II. 
de Bourbon sire de Beaujeu, and Anne de France, his wife, 
daughter of Louis XI. The workmanship is French, and dates 
from the fifteenth century. They form art of the Debruge 
collection, and are cited by M. de Laborde in his Notice sur 
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les Emaux du Louvre, p. 115. Bought by the Duke d’Aumale ; 
20,000 fr. Dessert spoon, knife, and fork, in gold, jasper 
handles covered with openwork ornament; belonged to Car- 
dinal Mazarin; 10,300 ft. ‘Two Chinese vases, in gold, chiselled 
in relief, set with pearls and other precious stones, from the 
Summer Palace ; 25,200 fr. Bowl of rock-crystal, ornamented 
with three masks and arabesques of the most exquisite work- 
manship. It is of the very first period of the sixteenth century ; 
was formerly in the collections of Louis and Edouard Fould. 
18,900 fr.—The pictures, studies, curiosities, tapestries, &c. of 
Troyon’s atelier will be sold shortly.—At the sale of Prince 
Napoleon, the portrait of Cosmo de’ Medici, by Angiolo Bronzino, 
went for 325 guineas ; a portrait by Vincenzio Foppa, 250 guineas; 
“ A Girl at her Toilet,” by Paris Bordone (from collection of Duke 
Litta of Milan), 700 guineas ; “ Portrait of a Youth,” by Francesco 
Francia, 390 guineas ; “ Virgin and Child,” signed Joannes Belli- 
nus, 600 guineas. Two sixteenth-century statues—Bacchus and 
Venus—from collection of Duke Litta, 2,770/. A statue of Aeolus 
and a companion figure, from a fountain in the palace of the 
same nobleman, 1,260/. There were also a few fine pieces of 
majolica, one a bowl with the subject of Curtius leaping into 
the gulf in the Forum, attributed to Orazio Fontana, was 
sold for 1252. Two lustre dishes, one inscribed Fra Xanto, 
de — Urbino, 1532, the other, Fra X. R. 1536, went for 
144d, 


Mr, Cole sends us the following :— 


‘* With a view to preserve accurate copies of the Cartoons of Raphael, 
the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, acting through a 
committee, propose to select nine artists to make preliminary studies of 
given parts of three of the cartoons. Artists will first be required to 
complete an accurate copy either in water colours, tempera, or oil, of a 
photograph full size, of a head selected from the Beautiful Gate. 
These will be sent in to the secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment by the 31st July 1872. From the candidates so competing, fine 
may be selected to make accurate coloured copies from the cartoons 
themselves of portions set out by the committee as a final test. 
Candidates will be allowed 2/. per week for not more than eight weeks 
to complete these’ copies, which will be the property of the Science 
and Art Department. If the competition prove satisfactory, a further 
selection of portions of the cartoons will be made to continue the work 
of reproduction.” 


New Publications. 
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The Epistle of Barnabas. [Zrk/arung des Barnabasbriefes. Yin 
Anhang zu de Wette’s Exegetischem Handbuch zum Nenen Testa- 
ment, Von J. G. Miiller.] Leipzig, 1869. 

Tue title of this work is- perhaps liable to some miscon- 

ception. We might have inferred from it that the editor is 

disposed to assign to this Epistle a quasi-canonical position, 
such as that which it holds in Hilgenfeld’s Novum Testa- 
mentum extra Canonem receptum: but in his introduction he 
is careful to explain that, by calling his work an appendix to 
de Wette’s Handbook to the New Testament, he does not 
mean so much as this, pointing out that it differs in internal 
character from the Canonical Epistles, and that the instinct 
of the ancient church placed it on a lower level. He might 
have added to his other arguments the fact,that the very 
witnesses commonly adduced to support its claims to 
canonical rank are adverse to these loftier pretensions. 

The Codex Sinaiticus, for instance, places it after the Apoca- 

lypse, and not with the Catholic Epistles, which would have 

been its proper position if regarded as a substantive part of 
the Canon: while Clement of Alexandria, who quotes it 
frequently and with respect, and even ascribes it to the 

“ Apostle Barnabas,” yet nevertheless on one occasion points 

out an error of fact into which the writer has fallen (Paedag. 

ii. 10). : 

In this work Miiller has supplied a real want. Though 
the writings of the apostolic and subapostolic ages have 
been so carefully sifted of late, and reviews, monographs, 
and critical histories teem with materials ready to hand, yet 
no attempt had before been made tu furnish a complete 
commentary on this remarkable work of early Christian 
antiquity. The edition of Cotelier, though now nearly two 
centuries old, still supplied the best and fullest body of 
notes. This defect is now remedied, Miiller’s Commentary 
is complete in all directions; no sources of information are 
overlooked ; no points of interest left untouched. It is quite 
the most useful storehouse of information in all that relates 
to this epistle. 

On the whole the grammatical portion of the Commentary 
is the least successful. It is difficult to see, for instance, 
why time should be spent on explaining common gram- 
matical constructions like 80’ jas (p. 183) and woe twa. te 
(p. 192), while the very unusual order in c. 1, ris Supeas 
mvevpaticys, passes without a word of remark (pp. 56, 122), 
as if the editor were unaware that the position of the epithet 
is anomalous. Again, in c. 1, iatp tm kai cal’ trepBodiv 
taepevppaivoyar, where he rightly defends the text against 
Hilgenfeld, he does not see that izép is used adverbially, as 
in 2 Cor. xi. 23, but renders irép re “above anything,” z¢. 
“ above everything”—a sense which it could not possibly have 
in this connection. This want of grammatical insight again 
is seen in his treatment of a passage in c. 7, Tov pev eva ext 
7d Ovovacrypiov, Tov Sé Eva. éxixardpatov’ Kal Ore Tov émiKaTdparov 
écrehavwpévov ; where he rejects the obvious explanation (to 
which the context points) that the sentence is elliptical, and 
has recourse to the expedient of accusatives absolute; and 
where also for dr: he substitutes 6 7, which he translates 
“‘ wherefore ?” not seeing that dr: introduces a quotation. 

Miiller’s estimate of the authorities for the text is on the 
whole just; but he occasionally makes slips which show 
that he is not treading on firm ground. Why, for instance, 
does he represent Tischendorf as saying that x was written 
by the scribe of B (p. 25), when in fact Tischendorf says 
that the New Testament of B was written by one of the 
scribes of %? Why does he assume that the corrector of 
x (x**) collated this Epistle with a MS. written by Pam- 
philus (p. 29), when the corrector’s notice of the source of 
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his collation is confined to a definite portion of the Old 
Testament? What authority has he for stating that the 
Latin MS. belonged to the German monastery of “ Corvey an 
der Weser” (p. 22), when the facts point to the French 
Corbey, near Amiens, as its locality? Why, lastly, does 
he describe two Florence MSS. as 7 and 21 (p. 22), 
their true designation being Plut. lvii. No. 7, and Plut. vii. 
No. 21, thus omitting the number of the bookcase, and 
mentioning only the number of the volume in the case? 
The former of these two MSS. should not have been mentioned 
at all, for it does not contain this Epistle. It is the cele- 
brated Greek MS. from which Voss first published the Ignatian 
Epistles in their shorter form. The Epistle of Barnabas is 
found attached only to the longer form of these Epistles. 
Inattention to this distinction has misled Miiller on another 
point, which is important. Jerome inadvertently quotes a 
passage from the Epistle as if from Ignatius (Adv. Pedag. iii. 
2). This father’s knowledge of the earliest Christian writings 
is very superficial : he most frequently quotes them at second- 
hand through Origen or Eusebius ; and in this particular 
instance he may have derived the quotation, which is very 
remarkable, from the treatise of the former Against Celsus 
(i. 63), giving it from memory, and carelessly substituting 
the wrong name. Miiller however, following Menard, Hil- 
genfeld, and others, gives a different explanation of the 
error. The Ignatian Epistles are followed in the existing 
MSS. by the Epistle of Polycarp, and this by the Epistle of 
Barnabas : but in the archetype of these MSS. some leaves 
containing the end of Polycarp and the beginning of Barna- 


bas were wanting, and the transcriber, not perceiving this, has 


copied on continuously, thus welding the two Epistles into 
one, and making nonsense at the juncture. These critics 
suppose that the MS. which Jerome used was already muti- 
lated in this way, and that this was the occasion of his mis- 
take. If Jerome had quoted Barnabas under the name of 
Polycarp, the explanation would have been plausible enough : 
but as he names Ignatius, it is quite inadequate. Moreover, 
the phenomena of the MSS. are entirely adverse to such a 
supposition. This sequence of Polycarp and Barnabas is 
connected only with the longer Greek of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles. With the shorter recension it is not found. And we 
cannot without great improbability assume that the Epistles 
of Ignatius were known to Jerome in this longer form. 

The date of this Epistle is fully discussed by Miiller in ex- 
cursuses (p. 105 sq. and p. 334 sq.) on the two passages on 
which the decision mainly depends. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that it was writen A.D. 119. The first of these 
passages (c. 4) points, as he allows, to the age of Vespasian ; 
for the ten kings of the prophet Daniel, as there interpreted, 
can only be explained of the first ten Caesars. Yet he 
explains the second passage (c. 16), in which the writer dis- 
cusses the prediction of Isaiah xlix. 17, as if it referred to the 
hopes which Hadrian held out to the Jews that he would 
rebuild the temple. Thus he gets two different points of 
time in the two passages: and he can only reconcile the two 
by the lame expedient of supposing that in the first passage 
the writer refers to events which had occurred long before he 
wrote. This solution however is directly excluded by the 
words with which the interpretation of the prophecy is pre- 
faced, 76 réAcov oxdvdadov jyytKxev, and which confine the 
horizon to the immediate present. If so, the interpretation 
of the second passage must be wrong ; and indeed the whole 
argument of the supposed Barnabas shows that he did not 
contemplate the re-erection of the temple, then recently 
destroyed, as a material structure, but referred to its re- 
building as a spiritual edifice, which was fulfilled in the rise 
of the Christian Church. Thus all contradiction between 
the two passages disappears, . 





It may seem captious to call attention to minor errors in 
a work on which so much labour has been expended, and 
which deserves the gratitude of all students of early Chris- 
tian literature : but it must be regretted that this volume is 
disfigured by constant misprints ; and in proper names such 
enormities as Usser, Coutelier, Delaroue, ought to have 
been avoided. J. B. Licutroor. 





Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, edited from Syriac MSS. in the 
British Museum and other Libraries, by W. Wright, LL.D., Ph.D., 
&c. Vol. I. The SyriacText. Vol. II. The English Translation. 
Williams and Norgate, 1871. 

PROFESSOR WRIGHT, already known, in addition to his other 
works, by Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the 
New Testament, now favours us with a collection of Afo- 
cryphal Acts of the Apostles. Every fresh addition to our 
sources of information on so important a branch of early 
Christian literature must be cordially welcomed, for only a 
small part of the available material has yet been published. 
Of the text here brought together, some, such as the Decease 
of John, the Acts of Andrew and Matthew, the History of 
Paul and Thecla,and a large part of the Acts of Thomas, 
were already known in Greek; others, such as the part of 
the Acts of Thomas in which the Greek is deficient, and 
some sections of the History of John, only in Latin; while 
others, such as several more sections of the History of John 
and the Acts of Philip in Carthage, are now published for 
the first time. 

The greater part of the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 
is no longer extant in the original form. With few excep- 
tions they arose in Gnostic circles, and were composed with 
the object of presenting the mysterious doctrines of the 
Gnostics in a dress attractive to the people. These mar- 
vellous tales were read with avidity by the faithful, and the 
only impediment to the propagation of such teaching 
which the Catholic teachers could interpose was by put- 
ting forth of orthodox editions, in which the fascination 
of romance was retained, while the heretical doctrine was 
more or less carefully eliminated. To this circumstance it 
is.due that considerable remains of the apocryphal literature — 
have come down to our own time. 

The texts which Professor Wright has now edited and 
translated belong without exception to the class of Catholic 
alterations of Gnostic writings, and the simple popular lan- 


-guage in which they are written proves that in Christian 


Syria as elsewhere these narratives were designed for the 
people and not for theologians. They are also without 
exception translated from the Greek. - 

The story of the Decease of John (vol. ii. pp. 61-68) 
agrees almost verbally with the conclusion of the Greek 
Acts of John published by Tischendorf (pp. 272-276, Tisch.). 
Here and there however the Greek can be filled up from the 
Syriac. Thus in cap. 15 (p. 272, Tisch.), where, after méca 
iSere rap ddbadpois tpov, should be read @ jroipacev iyi, 
pyde rovros ois dpOaArpois éwpapéva, pdt ravrais ais 
dxoais #xovopéeva; and in c. 22, after the words xai eirwy, 
“Be thou with me, Jesus the Messiah our Lord. Then he 
went down into the trench, where he had spread his clothes, 
and saying . . .” (vol. ii. p. 67). The genuineness of the 
latter passage is also shown by the Latin text in Abdias, 
Histor. Apost. v. 23. Unother places words which are found 
in the Greek are wanting in the Syriac, ¢.g. c. 18, end, in the 
prayer of consecration, and just after, c. 19 (p. 63, foll. 
Wright), where in the Syriac, as was the case in Abdias, the 
direction of the apostle to dig his grave follows directly upon 
the Eucharistic feast. The disciple of John, who receives 
this command, is called Byrrhus, as in Abdias (the Greek 
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text has Eiruyys 6 cat Otjpos). Other variations from the 
Greek arise partly from other readings, partly from the in- 
exactness of the translation. On the whole the Syriac re- 
presents a text which is much more closely allied to that 
edited by Tischendorf than to the Latin of Abdias. 

The History of Andrew and Matthew (not Matthias) in 
the City of Cannibals (vol. ii. pp. 93-115) and the History of 
Thecla (pp. 116-145) agree” in all essential points with the 
Greek text. Here and there the translation is inexact and 
paraphrastic ; in some places the Syriac gives only extracts. 
For instance, it omits capp. 12-15 of the Greek text of the 
History of Andrew and Matthew ; in c. 10 and 18 a few sen- 
tences are transposed ; in c. 10, 20, 27, 29, the Greek text is 
shortened ; oftener still, shorter sentences are omitted ; and 
sometimes the text from which the translation was made 
seems to have differed from that of our Greek MSS. (c. 24, 
end, c. 26, 27, 28, 31). Additions are rare (c. 30, 32, 33), 
but several passages of the Greek may be filled: up or cor- 
rected from the Syriac. Thus, in c. 19, after émorevOnpe, 
insert, “For if thou didst utter them, heaven and earth 
would tremble” (vol. ii. p. 103); in c. 23, instead of dda 
amodvOqvat Tas paxaipas éx tov xepav Tov Sypiwv, the Syriac 
has, “ Let their heads be paralysed, and let the knives fall 
and melt like wax before the fire” (p. 108). Inc. 28 (p. 111), 
instead of rére 5 “Inoois clre tw Avdpég, the Syriac has, 
“ And when he had said these things, a voice came to him 
in Hebrew, saying...” It is noteworthy, that the city of 
cannibals is twice called Medinat-Kalbin, which Dr. Wright 
renders “City of Dogs;” at the close of the story, the 
words “which is ‘Irki” are added. Prof. Ndldeke con- 
jectures that either the city of the Chalybis or Colchis is 
meant ; he considers the identification of the cannibal-city 
with “Irka, 7. ¢. Arka in Lebanon, to be the malicious jest of 
a copyist. 

The gain for textual criticism is more definite in the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, in many parts of which the Greek text 
may be supplemented to a greater or less extent from the 
Syriac. This is the case with the beatitudes in c. 5 (vol. 
ii, p. 118, foll.) ; in c. 8, where the Syriac inserts the sentence 
“‘ And Thamyris answered . . . see her” (p. 120); inc. 19, 
20, 27-29, 33, where the Syriac text is fuller (pp. 126, 131, 
135, &c.) ; and in other passages. Demas and Hermogenes 
are here described as coppersmiths (pp. 116, 124, cp. 2 Tim. 
iv. 14), and Tryphaena almost always (but only once in the 
Greek, c. 36) as queen. 

Omissions in the Syriac of words or sentences extant 
in the Greek text are rare. In c. 2 the name of Lectra, 
in c, 28, foll. that of Falconilla, is wanting, and the sons 
of Onesiphorus, Silas and Zeno, are converted into sons 
of Simon, though in one passage (p. 117, top) Zeno is 
distinguished from them; comp. also capp. 14, 43. On 
the ether hand paraphrastic readings occur frequently (c. 26, 
28, 37, 41, &c.). ‘The conclusion from cap. 44 onwards is 
omitted. 

Greater importance, however, attaches to the Acts of John 
in Ephesus (pp. 3-60), and the Acts of Philip in Carthage 
(pp. 69-92). The latter was previously quite unknown ; the 
former only known in fragments, It is true that a narrative 
which bears the name of Prochorus is extant in Latin, and in 
an incomplete form in Greek. But though it resembles our 
Syriac narrative in beginning with the separation of the 
Apostles, and the first acts of John in Ephesus, the greater 
part of it is occupied with the miracles of the apostle in 
Patmos. There is also a part of the Ephesian narratives to 
be found in Abdias, and in the so-called Mellitus (Melito). 
The Syriac text published by Dr. Wright, which also bears 
the title Doctrina Johannis (p.. 60), claims for its author 
Eusebius, the church-historian; who is said to have “found 





it ina Greek book” (p. 3). In another place the author 
mentions as his authorities the books. in the archives of 
Nero (p. 9). The narrative begins with the separation of 
the apostles, and relates how St. John hires himself out as a 
servant with a bath-keeper, raises the son of the procurator 
who had died by a divine judgment in the bath, converts the 
procurator and the nobles: and a great multitude, and at last 
even the priests of Artemis, and procures the fall of the 
idol. The name of the procurator is Tyrannus, and is obvi- 
ously borrowed from Acts xix. 9. The fall of the image of 
Artemis, however, is told quite otherwise by Prochorus, Mel- 
litus, and Abdias; the last mentioned also speaks of the 
resurrection of a profligate youth, but under quite different 
circumstances. On the other hand, the remaining narratives, 
which are given by Mellitus and Abdias, are wanting in the 
Syriac. The banishment of St. John is here placed, not 
under Domitian, but under Nero; a fearful vision compels 
the emperor to recall his command, on which the apostle 
passes the rest of his life unmolested in his cottage near the 
former temple of Artemis, and at last, at the wish of Peter 
and Paul, who visit him in Ephesus, composes his Gospel. 
It is worth while to notice the chronological statements as 
to the age of John, who is said (p. 59) to have lived r2o 
years, and the duration of the ministry of Christ (p. 45), 
which is reckoned at something over two years, from the 
30th to the beginning of the 33rd year of his age. _ This 
calculation varies equally from the earlier chronology, and 
from that which has prevailed since Eusebius, and seems to 
have arisen independently out of the fourth Gospel. It does 
not, however, follow that the present text of the Acts of 
John is older than Eusebius ; in fact, he is well acquainted 
with the full Christological formulas of the fourth century. 
The conception of Christ took place, according to our 
author, through the ear of Mary (pp. 7, 14, &c.), am 
opinion which was afterwards sanctioned by the Catholic 
tradition, and popularised by painting, and which doubt- 
less appears here for the first time. The name Doctrina 
Johannis is justified by the long speeches and sermons which 
are put into the mouth of the apostle. The contents are of a 
sound Catholic tendency, the last vestiges of Gnosticism 
being effaced; such a phrase as “the children of the left 
hand” (p. 4) is perhaps the only one which reminds us of the 
Gnostic zepiode "Iwavvev. This circumstance, as well as the 
large number of the still extant and very various reproduc- 
tions of the Acta Johannis in a Catholic sense, seem to show 
that the histories of this apostle were read by the Catholics 
with especial diligence. 

Of the old wepiodo: DiAirrov we possessed up to this time 
four separate fragments, the Acts of the apostle in Scythia 
(in Abdias and Symeon Metaphrastes), those in Greece (in 
Greek, see Tischendorf, p. 95, foll.), and two narratives, the 
scene of which is laid in Hierapolis, the one preserved in 
the great Menaia of the Greeks, the other, with the Marty- 
rium of the apostle, in Greek (Tischendorf, p. 75, foll.) and 
Latin (Acta Sanctorum, May 1). 

The last mentioned passage is distinguished in the Greek 
text by the heading dad wzpdfews wevrexasdexdrys péxpe TéAovs, 
év als To papripwov. A new portion of the mpdges hitherto 
missing has now been discovered in Syriac ; it seems to have 
formed the commencement of the narrative. lt relates the 
journey of the apostle from Jerusalem to Samaria and 
Caesarea, his marvellously quick voyage to Carthage, during 
which he converts the Jew Ananias, the sermon and murder 
of the latter in the synagogue at Carthage, with his resuscita- 
tion by Philip, and the final expulsion of the unbelieving 
Jews. That the zepiodo. DAGrrov consisted in great measure 
of controversy with the Jews; this is confirmed by the 
Acta Philippi in Hellade, and the history which it contains 
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of the unbelieving high-priest. The conclusion of the 

jac acts, however, reveals a comparatively mild disposi- 
tion towards the Jews. It represents the Carthaginian 
Jews, guilty as they were of unbelief, of murder and perjury, 
as spared further punishment, because the Jewish law of 
retaliation was abolished in Christianity. Not less remark- 
able is the chronological notice on p. 78, that the devil had 
been expelled from Carthage after having sat on his throne 
for 3795 years. As Prof. v. Gutschmid has pointed out to 
me, the year 3795 is, according to the ordinary Jewish era, 
the year from autumn 33 to autumn 34 4D., é.¢. the first or 
one. of the first years after the Crucifixion. ‘This, then, is 
the first known instance of the use of the Jewish era of the 
‘Creation, which has been commonly supposed to have arisen 
in the middle of the fourth century. The document from 
which this notice is taken, and which forms the basis of our 
Acts, cannot, it is true, be older, but is apparently at least 
not younger than the third century. Besides, the use of the 
Jewish era is not the only indication of the Jewish culture of 
the author. It is corroborated by the special interest which 
he takes in the Jewish people, and still more by the remark- 
able collection of Jewish traditions about the Old Testa- 
ment prophets (pp. 83, 84). The original Gnostic character 
of this as well as other narratives is clear from the nature 
of the miraculous stories they contain, ¢.g. those of the 
miraculously swift voyage, a detail which recurs in the Acts 
of Thomas and Andrew, of the mysterious apparition of the 
body of the murdered Ananias, and of the speaking and 
miracle-working oxen. 

But the most valuable part of this new collection is formed 
by the Acts of Thomas, which are given here in a much more 
complete form than in the Greek. The book is divided into 
nine acts. The first three, the fifth and sixth, correspond to 
the Greek acts edited by Thilo and Tischendorf; Acts vi. 


and vii, contain the histories of the generals of king Mazdai, 
and of Mygdonia-and Karish (Charisius); while the last 
section consists of the Consummatio, which is. also extant in 
Greek (Tischendorf, p. 235, foll.) and Latin (Abdias, ix. 22, 


foll.). In the 7th act, the Syriac omits some of the miracles 
related by Abdias (capp. 14, 15); as a compensation for this 
the 4th act, the story of the speaking ass (pp. 179-181, 
Wright), is quite new. Several narratives and s es are 
also new in the 7th and 8th acts, especially the hymn of the 
‘soul (pp. 238-245), and the following hymn (pp. 245--251). 
The Syriac text is less original than that of the Greek acts. 
The Gnostic features, which constitute the value of the book 
for church-history, are almost entirely effaced, and replaced 
by Catholic. The Gnostic prayers and hymns to Achamoth 
are changed into prayers to Christ; the Christology is the 
Nicene, but with echoes of Sabellianism (pp. 153, 173, foll., 
187, foll., 208, 249, 267, 288, foll.). A strong light is thrown 
on the process of Catholic rewriting by the hymn on p. 195 
of Tischendorf's edition compared with p. 150 of Wright’s 
English translation. “The girl,” “the daughter of light,” 
by whom the original writer meant Achamoth, becomes in 
the Syriac the church ; the chorus of the thirty-two aeons, 
who sing praises to her, the twelve apostles and the seventy- 
two disciples; at the words “groomsmen” and “ brides- 
maids” the number seven, which distinguishes them as the 
seven Archontes and their companions, is struck out ; and in 
like manner the twelve servants, 7.¢. the twelve zodiacal 
Spirits, are removed. On the same principle the Gnostic 
baptismal prayer (p. 213, foll. Tischendorf; cp. p. 166, foll. 
Wright), the speech of the dragon (p. 217, Tisch. ; cp. p. 
171, Wright), and other passages, are rendered more Catholic 
in tone. The Gnostic rites, especially those at baptism and 
chrism, are also carefully removed. and the Catholic usages 
substituted (cp. especially p. 166, Wright, with p. 212, foll. 





Tisch. ; also p. 188, &c. Wright). Once, in the speech of 
the wild ass (p. 214, foll.) there is even a polemic against the 
Gnostic rejection of conjugal society, which is certainly in 
strange contradiction to the narratives of the book itself. 

In spite of all the care of the orthodox editor, a few traces 
of Gnostic speculation are still visible, e.g. “ mother of seven 
houses, whose rest was in the eighth house” (p. 166), and a 
few expressions in the prayer of Thomas in prison (p. 279, 
foll.). The Hymn of the Soul, pp. 238-245, deserves parti- 
cular attention. It is an unadulterated Gnostic poem, which 
is not, like the rest, translated from the Greek, but was written 
originally in Syriac, and by a happy accident has been in- 
serted in the Acts of Thomas, with which it has absolutely no 
conneciion. The metre is hexasyllabic. The hymn treats, 
under the figure of a king’s son, of the fortunes of the soul, 
which has been sent down from its celestial country, to fetch 
the pearl watched by the snake here below, but forgets its 
commission, till it is reminded of it by a letter from the 
father, the mother, and the brother, “the second (in au- 
thority),” (i.e. zparos dvOpwros). Then the soul fulfils its 
commission; receives back its bright robe, and returns to 
its country. As for the geographical setting of the parable, 
Egypt is described as the lower world, the kingdom of the 
East, or Parthia, as the heavenly country, “ Sarbug” (?), 
Babylon, and the great Maishin (Mesene), “the haven of 
merchants,” as the stations touched by the returning soul. 
As the other geographical notices also prove, the song was 
written in the regions of the Euphrates. The form of the 
Gnostic ideas points to the teaching of the sect of the 
Ophites, but not to that party which worshipped the serpent 
as queen of heaven, but that which saw in her the evil world- 
soul. The part which Egypt plays in the hymn reminds us 
of the similar fancy of the Naassenes and Peratae in Pseud- 
origenes. The hymn can scarcely have been composed by 
Bardesanes, not so much on account of the metre, as of the 
contents, which do not altogether tally with the peculiar 
doctrines of Bardesanes, as gathered from Ephrem. Besides, 
the thought which it develops recurs in the most different 
turns of expression in almost all the Gnostic systems. The 
date of composition is at any rate considerably earlier than 
the present Syriac translation of the Acts of Thomas, For it 
is certain that the latter is not earlier than the fourth century, 
whereas the hymn must have been written in the time of the 
Parthian empire, é.¢. before 229. 

The hymn to the Father and the Son, however, which 
immediately follows that of the soul (pp. 245-251) is of 
Catholic origin. Abdias has as little knowledge of the one 
as of the other; but what he offers us is nothing but a mere 
epitome of the Greek original. A comparison of the corre- 
sponding sections with the Syriac shows that Abdias largely 
abridged not only the speeches, but also the narratives, and 
omitted many passages which were in his view offensive, 
e.g. the description of the outrages which the wife and 
daughter of the general had to suffer from demons (p. 201, 
foll. Wright), the story of the wild asses which were yoked 
in the chariot of the apostle, the miraculous ejection of the 
demons by one of the asses at the apostle’s bidding (p. 206, 
foll.), and much besides. Variations in the two narratives 
are of frequent occurrence. Thus the Syriac mentions a 
double examination of Thomas before king Mazdai (p. 262, &c., 
274, &c.), which Abdias (ix. 13) merges into one. Abdias, 
too, knows (c. 24) only one parting prayer of the apostle, 
the Syriac two (p. 276, foll., 296). It is remarkable, on the 
other hand, that both in the Syriac and the Latin the name 
of the general is not mentioned till afterwards in the history 
of Mygdonia and Karish. The Syriac, too, calls him §ifar 
(p. 233), which agrees with the Sapores of Abdias. ‘The 
names of the other persons are really the same as in the 
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other texts, though the original forms are only partly pre- 
served. The king is called Mazdai (Mwdéos, Mesdeus), the 
queen Tertia (so also in the Greek; Abdias has Treptia), 
the king’s son Vizin (Iovdvys, Zuzanes), which confirms 
Gutschmid’s conjecture, that "lov{évys conceals the Persian 
name Wijan. 

In the section corresponding to the Greek acts, the 
Syriac sometimes gives the means of improving the Greek 
original. Thus on p. 214 of the latter the words of 
Codex A, rejected by Tischendorf and bracketed by Thilo, 
are partly confirmed, partly supplemented by the Syriac. 
The correct reading will be, 7 8¢ dwAnoria .. . duaprafovea 
7a GANOrpia. Kal trowpiav exovea py arodwdotoa ra dAASrpia ToIs 
deordras aicxwvO7, and just afterwards, 4 S& épyacia ris 
kowXias eis ppovridas ... euBarda riv Wuxnv, pepysevGoay pH 
dpa evdens yevytat Kal tav mwoppwhev abrod dvrw Onparny 
(instead of OeaOj). After the speech of the dragon (p. 218, 
Tisch., p. 172, Wright), at the beginning of c. 33, the Syriac 
adds a few sentences which are wanting in the Greek. 
Similarly, there is a long section which is wanting in the 
Greek at the beginning of c. 34 (p. 219, Tisch.; p. 173, 
Wright)—the song of the youth raised from the dead: but 
the distinctly Catholic tone proves that it has lost its original 
form. A short addition also occurs in the words of the 
young man‘"(c. 51, p. 194, Wright); and several other in- 
stances might be given: e.g. pp. 196, 198 (end of c. 54 and 
c. 56). A more important deviation from the Greek occurs 
in pp. 195, 196 (pp. 230, 231, Tisch.), in the speech of the 
girl, On the other hand, it deserves to be noticed that the 
very passages in which the Greek offers few if any traces of 
Gnosticism are given with great fidelity in the Syriac. The 
unavoidable inference is that our Acts of Thomas have under- 
gone repeated Catholic redactions, and that the form which 
they assumed after the first of these was that which the 
editor of the Syriac translation had before him. 

In the last act (p. 292, &c.), on the other hand, the 
Syriac text agrees pretty closely with the Greek reAciwous 
@wpa (p. 235, &c. Tisch.), at least if we except the two 
first chapters of the latter, which present only a short extract 
of the foregoing narratives. Here again the Greek text 
may sometimes be filled up and corrected from the Syriac, 
the readings of which are often confirmed by Abdias, though 
he too gives a mere extract from the original. The words 
on p. 293, “ And they rose early—told thee the truth,” are 
wanting in the Greek, but occur in a condensed form in 
Abdias. In the reply of Thomas to the king (c. 4, p. 237, 
Tisch.), instead of ovx eiyi SodA0s Kai ryv Kat’ éuod éfovaiav 
ovk Exes ovde OAws, it is preferable to read with the Syriac 
(p. 293) and with Abdias, eivi dodAos, dAAa ov Kar’ euod 
efovoiav, x.r.X. But the reading of the Syriac on p. 294 is 
manifestly wrong, “Of what country art thou?” instead of 
“is he,” as the Greek and Abdias read. In c. 10, after 
cuvyyovro mavres of ddeAqoi (p. 240, Tisch.), the Syriac (p. 297) 
inserts a few words; while some lines afterwards (c. 11) it 
omits a few. The speeches and prayers in this part are 
again more original in the Greek than in the Syriac; «e.g. 
c. 6 (p. 238, Tisch. ; p. 295, Wright), andc. 8 (p. 239, Tisch. ; 
p. 296, Wright). In both places Abdias has in part preserved 
the Gnostic colouring more faithfully than the other two. At 


the end of the work, both the Syriac (p. 298) and the Greek . 


contain a notice that the bones of the apostle were taken 
away secretly, and conveyed to the West, while Abdias states 
with greater precision that they were removed to Edessa. 
These remarks may serve to bring out the great im- 
portance of the writings collected by Prof. Wright. It may 
be added that the portions now published for the first time 
are of value to the historian of dogma, especially for the 
Christological views and the ritual observances of the first 








centuries: With regard to the former, it is worth while to 
notice the frequently recurring allusion to Christ’s outwitting 
of the devil (pp. 45, 78, 184, 279); and with regard to the 
latter, the very full description of the usages at baptism 
fp 38, &c., 53, &c., 166, &c.), and at the Lord’s Supper 
p. 54, &c., 188, &c.), the mention of infant baptism (p. 42), 
and of the Eucharistic sacrifice (p. 55), as well as the custom 
of inscribing the sign of the cross on gates and ecclesiastical 
buildings (p. 55). But before parting from the work, let us 
expres$ our hearty thanks, not only to the editor, but to 
Prof. Lightfoot, of Cambridge, who has generously borne the 
entire expenses of publication. R. A. Lipsius. 





Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the End of 
the Last Century. A Contribution to the History of Theology. 
By the Rev. John Hunt, M.A. Two volumes. Strahan and Co. 


CONSIDERING the wide interest aroused in England at alk 
times by religious questions, it is a matter of wonder that 
there is no history of religion in England which can take 
rank as a permanent book. We have many histories of the 
church, or books calling themselves so, but hardly any of 
them rise above the level of controversial pamphlets, in 
which the facts of the past are grouped into a case in favour 
of the writer’s opinions. Mr. John James Tayler’s efro- 
spect is indeed a book of a higher character, and is not so 
well known as it would be, were it not supposed, quite 
groundlessly, to be a “unitarian”. history. Mr. Hunt may 
justly say that he is dissatisfied, and supposes most men are, 
with the spirit in which the history of religion in England is 
generally written. Mr. G. G. Perry’s History of the Churcle 
of England is the work of a liberal-minded man, but is 
avowedly written from the point of view of the modern High 
Church party. 

Mr. Hunt’s two volumes are offered not as a history of 
ecclesiastical affairs, nor as a history of theological learning. 
His subject is intermediate between these two. He pro- 
proses to describe the successive prevailing phases of re- 
ligious opinion, from the reformation to the.end of the last 
century. To designate this subject-matter, Mr. Hunt is 
obliged to use a term to which there are strong objections, 
viz. “ Religious Thought.” But as no one has yet sug- 
gested a better, we must suppose that the language has no 
term for this complicated set of phenomena. Church, State, 
Literature, Art, Philosophy, Science—each of these names. 
denotes a definite collection of facts, and each such col- 
lection of facts or phenomena can have, and has, its history. 
But what class of phenomena is intended by the term 
“religious thought”? Does it really mean anything sub- 
stantially distinct from “ theological literature” ? 

The answer must be that it does. “ Religious thought” 
is not used by Mr. Hunt as an equivalent for “theological 
literature.” He does not aim at being an ecclesiastical 
Hallam, and writing supplementary volumes to Hallam’s 
History of Literature. Much rather might Mr. Hunt's 
work be said to be supplementary to Buckle’s History of 
Civilisation. Neither books nor events are his subject, but 
opinion. It is true that neither the Christian creed nor the 
principles of Theism have been substantially changed since 
the reformation, yet the current opinions, sentiments, feel- 
ings, language, mental habits, which regard the permanent 
creed, have been in constant flow, and still flow on; “labitux 
et labetur.” ‘This flux of “thought” Mr. Hunt has taken 
for his subject—a highly interesting class of facts, but also 
one most difficult to seize and disentangle. 

We all remember how in a cognate subject Mr. Buckle 
began his first volume by severely censuring the historians. 
for describing the succession of events instead of tracing. 
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the law of the succession, and how he ended in his last by 
doing exactly as they had done. We are not quite certain 
‘that Mr. Hunt has remembered his own definition of his 
object, “which is to trace the current of religious thought, 
and not to write a history of theological literature.” He 
proposes to himself a history of the succession of ideas, but 
he slides into an analysis of the contents of books. But of 
the ideas which are consigned to books, only a very small 
fraction is taken up into popular opinion and becomes part 
of active thought. Circulating capital and fixed capital are 
two different quantities. Each man’s mind contains a 
portion of ideas which is the common property of thinking 
men in his generation, and a portion which is peculiar to 
himself and a select class. The latter, or special,knowledge, 
constitutes learning. It is of the former portion, or the 
sentiments shared by a writer with his age, of which Mr. 
Hunt intends to be the historian. If-he has not always 
sufficiently kept this intention in view, and has allowed him- 
self to analyse books in chronological order of publication, 
the sufficient excuse must be found in the evanescent nature 
of the subject, which is apt to elude the grasp. As a survey 
of the religious literature of England for the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Mr. Hunt’s volumes have the field to 
themselves. There is no other book in which the informa- 
tion here brought together can be found. Mr. Hunt assures 
us in the preface that “in no case has the information been 
taken at second-hand!” Even a cursory inspection is suffi- 
cient to convince anyone that the notices are derived from 
original study of the authors. We have the contents of a 
vast library of books condensed in two convenient octavos. 
MarK PatTIsoN. 


HEBREW TEXT OF PSALM CXXXVIL 5. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—The second clause of this verse presents a difficulty of which 
no tolerable solution has, so far as I am aware, been yet proposed. In 
the Authorised Version the difficulty is got over by the addition of two 
words to which there is nothing corresponding in the original text : 


** I€1 forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget [her cunning].” 


The ancient versions give no help: LXX—‘“‘ Let my right hand be’ 


forgotten ;” Syr.—‘' Let my right hand forget me;” which, strangely 
enough, De Wette adopts. 

Modern expositors are not more successful. Ewald: ‘‘so vergesse 
meine Rechte sich.” Delitzsch: ‘‘ versag’ mir die Rechte.” Others 
judiciously leave the sentence incomplete. Thus Koster and Hupfeld : 
**so vergesse meine Rechte.....” 

The case appears to be one in which an emendation of the text may 
with propriety be resorted to as our only resource ; and I, therefore, 
venture to suggest for consideration whether, instead of *}%)) NWA, 
we should not read ‘}'D? NS wa’. In the ancient Aramean character 
the difference between 2° and FN is not great. The passage will then 
stand thus ; ; 
poeiny anaeiag DN 

‘yD! ND 2! 
van? “wie? paTA 
"STEM NO De 


“ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let the strength of my right hand be dried up; 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 

If I do not remember thee,” &c. 
The alteration, though slight, removes the grammatical difficulty, 
improves the rhythm of the Hebrew, and is, besides, borne out by 
comparison of Ps, xxii. 16 (15), where ‘‘ My strength is dried up 
(M13 2!) like a potsherd,” is parallel to ‘And my tongue cleaveth 
to my jaws.” : DuNcAN H. WEIR. 





f; ntelligence. 


It gives us much pleasure to notice Mr. Matthew Arnold’s tasteful 
revision of the second part of Isaiah, with a slightly pretentious but 
very interesting preface. There is no reason why the more obvious 
results of technical scholarship should be withheld from the rising gene- 
ration, or why ‘‘the children of the people” should not be introduced 
to the one great literature for which they have had’ some preparation. 
Mr. Arnold’s object accordingly is, ‘‘ not to present an absolutely cor- 
rect version of the series of chapters treated, but merely to remove such 
cause of disturbance as now, in the authorised version, prevents their 
—— connectedly” (p. vi). He speaks in a tone of satisfaction, 
which we cannot pretend to share, either as lovers of English or of 
exact scholarship, of the attempt now being made at Westminster to 
revise the Bible of 1611. He is himself a puritan in the matter of Bible 
English, and his corrections are studiously devised so as not to impair 
the effect of the diction or disturb the balance of the rhythm. Though 
heartily endorsing his views, we question whether there may not be 
room for another kind of translation, such as that of Mr. Cheyne, which 
simply aims at rendering the original’ accurately in appropriate English, 
and in so aiming is << to retain a good deal He the earlier fabric. 
No doubt, as Mr. Arnold shows at some length, this translator's “‘ affec- 
tionate reverence” has withheld him from several (from his point of 
view) salutary though less important corrections. But in one point, 
which Mr. Arnold touches upon with some earnestness, Mr. Cheyne 
could not have acted otherwise than he did without a gross dereliction 
of his principles. ‘‘ Those noble and consecrated expressions,” as Mr. 
Arnold calls them—law, judgment, and righteousness—are often found 
the greatest obstacles to a distinct apprehension of the prophet’s mean- 
ing. Mr. Arnold states, and we are bound to believe it, that he has 
learned enough Hebrew to follow critical commentaries. But is it 
certain, or even probable, that certain words in xl. 2 mean ‘‘ her sin- 
offering is accepted” \p. xxv), and ‘‘ double for all her rue (?)” (p. xxvi, 
where, by the bye, Mr. Cheyne’s view of the passage is exactly in- 
verted)? Can Mr. Arnold’s renderings of xlv. 9, 11 be justified, even 
as paraphrases? And is it consistent with his principles (see p. xvii) 
to correct lix. 19, and leave xli. 2, especially as the authorised version 
of the former passage, though erroneous, is both lucid and grand, and 
that of the latter neither one nor the other? On the other hand, not a 
few of Mr. Arnold’s corrections are either the best possible or as good 
as any others which could be proposed. Two in particular may be 
mentioned—xlii. 19, ‘‘ who is blind as God’s /iegeman?” and liii. 2, 
‘*he grew up before him as a s/ender plant” (thin and insignificant, not 
tender and cherished). The latter rendering might have been further 
supported by Ezek. xvii. 22, The notes are beautifully terse, and 
supply all that ‘* young learners” are likely to require. One word in 
conclusion. It is too bad of Mr. Arnold to bring such a sweeping 
charge against German critics on p. xxxiii. He seems to be unaware 
that his own view of the ‘‘Servant” is essentially that of Knobel. And 
on what authority does he assert that Ewald, ‘‘in order to save [his] 
hobby,” tampers with the text at the opening of ch. xlix.? These are 
traces of dilettanteism which disfigure an otherwise admirable work. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Roman Catholic Literaturblait, of 
Bonn, contains (January 29) a critique of Zhe Speaker's Commentary, 
which should have been noticed before, but through some accident has 
only just come to hand. The writer, Professor Reusch, agrees with our 
own reviéwer (Academy, vol. ii. p. 335) in recognising the thoroughness 
of this work in most questions connected with archaeology, which he 
contrasts with the meagreness of the “strictly theological” element, 
and the comparative superficiality of the critical sections. Dr, Fell, the 
Egyptologist, of Cologne, subjoins a detailed examination of Mr. F. C. 
Cook’s appendices on Egyptian history and philology. We are sin- 
cerely glad of his testimony to Mr. Cook’s Egyptian scholarship, which 
has been unreasonably called in question by an eccentric writer in the 
British Quarterly (January). Dr. Fell, however, differs from Mr. Cook 
in many points, and maintains the ordinary view, according to which 
the exodus took place under King Menephthah, at the end of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, and not, as Mr. Cook thinks, »nder Tuthmosis IL., of 
the eighteenth dynasty, On the other hand, he endorses Mr. Cook’s 
view that ‘‘ the writer of the Pentateuch” possessed an accurate know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language, and that this constitutes a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the Mosaic authorship. It should be remarked, 
however, that the relations of Egyptian to the Semitic languages are as 
yet far from being established with such precision as to justify so posi- 
tive an assertion and so sweeping aninference. And we see no evidence 
that either Dr. Fell or Mr. Cook is acquainted with the actual situation 
of the Pentateuch controversy. 

Prof, de Lagarde announces an edition of the Reuchlin codex of the 
Targums on the Prophets. Subscribers’ names are requested. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Theolog. Literaturblatt (Rom. Cath.), March-May. -— Biblical 
articles ; Merx’ od; by Schegg. Hausrath’s History of the New-Testa- 
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ment Age; by Langen. [Clear, temperate, and learnedy from the 
Tiibingen point of view. Cp. rev. in Theologisch Tijdschrift.|—Eccle- 
siastical: Scharpff’s Micolaus von Cusa ; by Schwab. [A reformer in 
Church, State, and Philosophy of the fifteenth century.]—-Bickell, Ox 
the Apostolical Origin of the Liturgy of the Mass, and its Connection 
with the Passover Liturgy ; by Langen,—Heinrici’s Valentinian Gnosis ; 
by Kraus. [Chiefly to show that the heretical Gnosis exercised no 
itive influence on the Fourth Gospel.]—Probst’s Works on Liturgies ; 
Mayer.—Comparative Theology : Spiess’ Religionum indagatio ; by 
Stiefelhagen. [To show that the comparative study of religions has a 
scientific (apologetic) value in theology.] Philosophical : Hartmann’s 
Philosophy of the Unconscious ; by Hartsen; and Das Ding an sich ; 
by Michelis.—Lewes’ Hist. of Philosophy ; by Storz.—Aristotle and 
Modern Science ; by Katzenberger.—Ribot’s La Psychologie anglaise 
contemporaine ; by Hartsen. 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, May.—The Anti-Paulinism of the Epistle 
of James ; by Blom.—Oort, de Goeje, and Kuenen, on Micah ili.-v. 
{Oort has retracted his conjecture ; see 7%. 7. 1871, p. 501, &c.]—Speci- 
men of a History of the Logia Hypothesis ; by Meijboom.— Postscript 
to the Dissertation on John in Asia Minor ; by Scholten. [Answer to 
Hilgenfeld.J—Review of Burnouf’s Za Science des Religions ; by Tiele. 
{Founded on too slender a basis of facts.]—Notices of Spiess’ Redi- 
gionum indagatio [on the whole, very favourable]; Weiss’ Marcus- 
evangelium ; Keim’s and Hausrath’s Histories, &c. 





New Publications. 
Franz, A. M. Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der theologischen Literatur. Breslau: Aderholz. 


Ritscui, A. A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. (English Translation.) Edinburgh : Clark. 





Physical Science. 





Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By Professor 
Phillips, F.R.S. &c. Clarendon Press, 1871. 


In the earlier days of geological enquiry, when men longed 
to have some clear notions of geology, it was not unusual to 
publish broad outlines of the geological structure and com- 
position of a country. Sometimes these outlines appeared in 
the form of a map, sometimes in that of a treatise. They 
were necessarily very sketchy ; and even when they gave 
correctly some of the leading features of geological structure, 
they often misrepresented others, or at least traced them 
with the imperfection which characterized the science of 
the time. Admirable, however, were some of these early 
attempts. No one can look, for example, on the maps of 
William Smith without astonishment at the sagacity and 
clearness of observation which guided their preparation. In 
later years came the desire and the necessity for filling in 
the details of the work outlined for us by the pioneers of 
English geology. Instead of maps or descriptions of the 
whole country or of entire geological systems, there ap- 
peared detailed notices of special districts—notices which 
bear the same kind of relation to the earlier works that 
elaborate modern county histories do to the older text-books 
of the general history of the country. This parellel may be 
extended to the remark that in geological as well as in 
political history the materials for research have now accu- 
mulated to so vast an extent that the full treatment of either 
the social or geological annals of one country is almost beyond 
the compass of a single writer. He must content himself 
with the story of one or two great periods, or he may betake 
himself to the task of tracing the records of one district, 
and showing how far they throw light upon the general 
march of historical development in the country viewed as a 
whole. It is this latter kind of treatment which is exem- 
plified in the volume before us. 

Into no abler or fitter hands could the geological history 
of the Thames Valley have fallen than into those of the 
genial professor of geology at Oxford. Old enough to have 
seen some of the splendours of the dawn of English geology, 





and to have known not a few of the early leaders, and re- 
lated by near ties of kinship to William Smith, the greatest 
of them all, Professor Phillips moves among us with a kind of 
antique glory. We reverence in him the traditions of the past. 
But he has other and higher claims. Trained in the school 
of Smith, Buckland, and Conybeare, he has been intimately 
associated with the progress of geology in England for half a 
century. As an original investigator he has done much to 
elucidate the geological structure of the country and the 
nature of its former inhabitants; at one time working by 
himself, as in Yorkshire, at another time in concert with his 
colleagues of the Geological Survey, in Wales, Devon, and 
Cornwall, the Malvern Hills, and other tracts. As one of 
the earliest and most laborious members of the British 
Association, he has unquestionably given an impetus to 
the spread of a desire for geological information throughout 
the country, and now for the last sixteen years he has been 
at work sowing the same desire among the youth at Oxford. 
No man could more appropriately have undertaken the task 
of gathering up the sum of all that is known regarding the 
rocks which enclose and underlie the great valley of the 
south of England, and respecting the ancient tribes of plants 
and animals of which these rocks are the tombs. 

The valley of the Thames, as Professor Phillips treats it, 
contains more or less perfectly developed representatives of 
all the great geological formations from the oldest fossili- 
ferous rocks of England up to the most modern alluvium. 
Far to the west, and, in a strict sense, beyond the limits of 
the valley, lie the ancient formations which rise into the 
picturesque outlines of the Malvern Hills. Eastwards be- 
yond London stretch the gravels and brick-earths from 
which the later extinct mammalia and the earliest traces 
of man have been found. Between these limits the Second- 
ary rocks, rich in fossils, and exposed in many natural and 
artificial sections, spread all over the country of which 
Oxford is the centre. Hence, in treating of the geology 
of Oxford, Professor Phillips brings before his readers no 
mere local details. The history of his district is in reality 
in great part the history of the whole country, and this fact 
he makes abundantly clear in the present volume. 

Starting with a brief résumé of the historical notices of 
Oxford geology, and paying a kindly tribute to the memory 


‘and the labours of his early friends, the author sketches the 


general physical features of the Thames Valley—hills and 
vales, rivers, rainfall, springs, and water supply. He then 
passes on to describe the various geological periods, begin- 
ning with the oldest and rising through the long series up to 
recent times and the changes which are going on now. His 
most ancient rocks are those of the Malverns, the metamor- 
phosed portions of which he classes as belonging to the 
“first or gneiss period of Malvern.” Though there may be 
great doubt as to the real geological age of these rocks, it 
seems a pity now-a-days to talk of a “gneiss period” when 
the metamorphic origin of the gneissic texture is fully recog- 
nised, and when the use of such a phrase, though intelligible 
enough, sounds somewhat like a resuscitation of the long 
extinct Wernerian dogma of the precipitation of the Gneiss 
and the Schists from a primaeval ocean. Next come the 
Cambrian, Silurian, Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferous, 
and Permian rocks, which, as not strictly coming into the 
Thames Valley, are rapidly described along with the fossils 
characteristic of each formation. 

It is the Secondary systems which are of course most 
fully treated by Professor Phillips, and as a text-book for 
these his volume will be chiefly valued. inning with 
those curious shales in the vale of Severn to which the name 
of Rhaetic has been given, he describes in considerable 
detail the subdivisions of the Jurassic and Cretaceous systems 
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and their more marked organic remains. The Oolites, as 
might be expected, are elaborately described, more espe- 
cially those subdivisions which occur so markedly around 
Oxford, and of which the organic contents are so well illus- 
trated in the University Museum. The nature of the strata 
of each subdivision is described along with the changes 
which they show in thickness or other characters as they are 
traced across the district. At the end of the account of 
the rocks of each period comes a full list of the fossils pecu- 
liar to or characteristic of each formation. This part of the 
book is admirably executed. The lists themselves are 
valuable for reference. Not less so are the short but lucid 
generalisations by which they are accompanied. Their most 
important feature, however, is the detailed description given 
of many of the species, particularly of the Oolitic Verte- 
brates. Professor Phillips has the faculty of making the 
dry bones live again for us. . As he arranges jaws, skulls, 
teeth, ribs, and vertebrae before our eyes, the antique animal 
seems to career through the waters as it used to do among 
Ammonites, Belemnites, and other long extinct forms. In 
his careful analyses of the structure of Megalosaurus and 
Ceteosaurus he has. not only done much for the elucidation 
of the palaeontology of his district, but has made an impor- 
tant contribution to our knowledge of the extinct Saurians 
which peopled the rivers and seas of England during the 
Middle Secondary periods. 

Professor Phillips pauses now and then to note the bearing 
of his subject upon some of the wider questions of science 
which are now engaging attention. For instance, after 
describing the wonderfully complete series of fossiliferous 
strata forming the Oolitic system of England with its great 
diversities of organic remains, and the long period of the 
earth’s history which it chronicles, he takes notice of the 
light which it may cast upon such questions as the origin of 
species. His reference, however, is tantalizingly brief, nor 
is it always as clear in phraseology as other parts of the 
book. Assuredly in this country, at least, no such basis of 
palaeontological evidence can be found for testing the worth 
of theories of the origin of species and genera as that fur- 
nished by the richly fossiliferous Jurassic series of rocks. 
And we should have been glad to have from the Professor of 
Geology at Oxford some fuller exposition of the conclusions 
to which his life-long labours among these rocks have led 
him. 

In the last two chapters we are presented with some 
general and cautiously expressed views regarding the waste of 
the surface of the Thames Valley, and the origin of its out- 
lines, and with some infurmation respecting the economically 
useful minerals furnished by the district. The volume is 
illustrated with maps, sections, and numerous plates of fossils. 
It may be cordially and confidently recommended to all 
geologists to whom the Secondary rocks of England are a 
subject of interest. ArcH. GEIKIE, 





Geographical Botany. [Dze Vegetation der Erde nach ihrer klima- 
tischen Anordnung. Ein Abriss der vergleichenden Geographie der 
Pflanzen. Von A. Grisebach. 2 Bande.] Leipzig: Engelmann. 

Tue science of Geographical Botany is yet in its infancy. 

In English, we have no extended work on the subject ; in fact, 

if we exclude books treating merely of the floras of limited 

areas, valuable as far as they go, our original literature on 
the subject is almost confined to the slight sketches by Dr. 

Hooker comprised in the Introductory Essays to his //oras 

of New Zealand and Tasmania, and in his lecture on Insular 

Floras, delivered at the Nottingham meeting of the British 

Association in 1866. On the Continent the earliest pub- 

lication of importance was an offspring of the gigantic 





intellect of Humboldt, his Zssai sur la Géographie des 
Plantes, published in French and German in 1805 and 1807 ; 
this was followed by a Danish work by Schouw in 1822, and 
by Meyen’s Grundriss der Phlanzengeographie in 1836, a 
translation of which by the Ray Society is the only treatise 
on the subject accessible to the English reader; while the 
standard work hitherto, and the most recent of any high 
scientific value, is De Candolle’s Géographie botanique rai- 
sonnée, published in 1855. It is therefore with no ordinary 
interest that botanists have expected the publication of the 
present work. Professor Grisebach’s intimate acquaintance 
with the vegetable productions of several widely separated 
portions of the surface of the globe, as evinced by.the local 
floras which he has already published or edited, promised a 
contribution to botanical literature of no small value. 

The first impression on opening the work is one of dis- 
appointment. We look in vain for those wide general views, 
for those philosophical generalisations which should charac- 
terize a work of this nature, the result of the unwearied 
investigations of years. Indeed in this respect Professor 
Grisebach’s work will not bear comparison with the far 
slighter sketches by Dr. Hooker to which we have already 
alluded. The same failing in the mode of treatment 
characterizes the arrangement. To a closely printed work 
of upwards of 1200 pages, consisting of an immense mass of 
details, we have a table of contents of ten pages only, and 
no index whatever; so that, if we wish to ascertain the 
geographical range of any particular class of plants, or to 
turn to the author’s views on any contested point, we have 
no resource but to look till we find it. ‘The only excuse for 
this serious drawback to the value of the book is that the 
author is but following, though perhaps carrying to an excess, 
the custom of his countrymen. When once however we 
have allowed for these defects, and have fairly waded into the 
depths, our first feeling of disappointment gives way to one 
of admiration and delight at the enormous mass of imfor- 
mation, worked out with infinite care and labour, here 
placed before us. 

The phyto-geographical regions of the surface of the 
earth hitherto most generally adopted are those proposed by 
Schouw, twenty-five in number, each region being formed 
dependently on the extent to which its flora is endemic or 
peculiar to it. Grisebach divides the world into nearly the 


| same number of regions, but takes into account, besides the 


endemic character of the flora, various other considerations— 
as, for instance, the general external features of the vegeta- 
tion ; and hence his boundaries differ materially from those 
of Schouw, and some of them are entirely new. ‘They are 
as follow :—1. The Arctic Flora (of both continents). 2. 
The Forest Region of the eastern continent. 3. The Medi- 
terranean. 4. The Steppes (of Central and Western Asia). 
5. China and Japan. 6. The Indian Monsoon Region 
(including the whole of the Archipelago). 7. The Sahara 
(North Africa except the Mediterranean coast, and Arabia). 
8. Sudan (Central Africa). 9. Kalahari (the western dis- 
trict north of the Cape). 1o. The Cape. 11. Australia. 
12. The Forest Region of North America. 13. The Prairies 
(including the south-western portion of the United States). 
14. California. 15. The Mexican Region (including the 
greater number of the States of Central America). 16. The 
West Indies (including Yucatan). 17. Cis-equatorial South 
America (excluding the Andine region). 18. Hylaea (Tro- 
pical Brazil). 19. Brazil (south of the Tropics). 20. The 
Tropical Andes. 21. The Pampas. 22. Chili. 23. The 
Antarctic Forest Region. 24. Oceanic Islands (including 
New Zealand and Madagascar). ‘This sub-division un- 


doubtedly possesses greater claims to be considered a 
natural one than any that had been proposed before. The 
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regions necessarily vary extremely in size. The Forest 
Region of the eastern continent includes the whole’of Europe 
excepting the extreme south, and nearly the whole of 
Northern Asia south of the Arctic Circle; while the regions 
of California and the Cape are scarcely larger than Great 
Britain, and that of Chili is considerably smaller. Exception 
may no doubt be taken to some of the details. The flora 
of North-western Australia shows so close an affinity to that 
of the Malay Peninsula and the East Indian Archipelago 
that it is doubtful whether they can rightly be separated ; and 
the recent researches of Dr. Welwitsch would seem to indicate 
the existence in Central Africa of more than one distinct 
flora. 

In the details of each region Grisebach follows a plan 
suggested by Humboldt. After discussing the climate, 
natural and geological features of the country, and other 
general matters, he examines the vegetation under seven 
distinct heads, classified, not according to the natural affini- 
ties of the plants, but their external facies and habits, as 
follow :—1, woody plants; 2, succulent plants; 3, climbers ; 
4, epiphytes; 5, herbaceous plants; 6, grasses (including 
sedges and rushes) ; and 7, cellular plants (or -the lowest 
forms of vegetation). 

The real value and interest of the study of the Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Plants lie in the light which it throws 
on the great question of the mode of origin of the infinite 
variety of life found at the present time on the surface of the 
globe ; and to this end the vast assemblage of facts here 
collected will be of inestimable value when carefully collated 
and analysed. It has always seemed to us that the solution 
of the problem of the Origin of Species may be looked for 
more hopefully from a careful study of the vegetable than of 
the animal world. Plants, being fixed to the same spot for 
the whole of their lives, and unable therefore individually to 
choose the conditions most favourable to their growth and 
perfect development, must be to a greater extent than 
animals the creatures of the circumstances that surround 
them ; and hence we ought the more easily to be able to 
trace the steps by which each form has supplanted its 
proximate ancestor. Towards this consummation we have, 
however, made but very little progress at present. 

We are now so familiar with the idea that organisms which 
present a close similarity in the essential points of their 
structure have descended from a comparatively not remote 
common stock, that we are apt to forget that it is only 
within considerably less than fifteen years that the writings 
of Darwin and Wallace have forced upon the greater part 
of the scientific world the conviction of the truth of the 
theory of evolution. Prof. Grisebach is a supporter. of 
the older doctrine of the original distinction of species, and 
of the all but exploded theory of “centres of creation.” 
“Only,” he says, “at certain places has the earth disse- 
minated the first germs ; but these places were innumerable, 
and arranged without symmetry, like the stars of the firma- 
ment, and each one has the capacity to produce a definite 
organic formation. Each natural flora is a separate creation, 
springing from an exchange between its centres of vegetation, 
and existing independently.” This theory seems to us in 
every respect more cumbrous and less probable than the 
theory of evolution, It is wanting in that unity and sim- 
plicity which commend this latter view of the origin of existing 
forms of life so strongly; it can at all events not claim to 
have any more solid foundation of observed facts to rest upon; 
and it is open to the obvious objection that it is an elastic 
theory, capable of indefinite modification as our knowledge 
of facts increases. With each fresh geographical or phyto- 
logical discovery, the advocate of this hypothesis would be 
ready to shift his “ centres of creation” to any extent. The 





tendency of scientific thought has inclined of late years 
strongly in the direction of extending to the whole realm ot 
nature the “uniformitarian” explanation of which Sir Charles 
Lyell is so distinguished an advocate in geology. It is more 
in accordance with sound reasoning, it is more consonant 
with our increasing knowledge of natural phenomena, to 
believe that the state of things which existed in any past 
geological epoch was the result of an accumulation, pro- 
longed through an indefinite series of years, of the same 
causes which we now see operating around us on every side, 
than that it was produced by convulsions or “ cataclysms.” 
The production of Grisebach’s “centres of vegetation” would 
seem to require as violent an interruption of the ordinary 
laws of nature as the separate creation—according to the 
Linnean aphorism, Species tot numeramus quot diversae 
JSormae in principio sunt creatae—of all species as they 
now exist. Nor does our author offer any hypothesis as to 
the mode in which the dissemination of the earliest germs 
(Ausstreuung der ersten Keime) took place, or how the germs 
themselves were produced. It is singular, too, how all 
opponents of the theory of evolution are compelled con- 
stantly to make use of phrases—“ relationship,” “ affinity,” 
and so forth—which would appear to the unlearned reader 
to admit the truth of the doctrine which they are contesting. 

We might urge further objections against Prof. Grise- 
bach’s theoretical deductions : but these form after all but a 
very small portion of the work under review. It is a more 
grateful task to express once more our sense of the eminent 
service he has rendered to science by the patient and labo- 
rious accumulation of this vast store of facts relating to one 
of the most interesting subjects which can engage the atten- 
tion of the philosophic student of natural history. 

ALFRED W. BENNETT. 


Notes of Discoveries and Scientific Work. 








Geology. 


New Cretaceous Birds of North pec a the many 
objects of interest brought by the Yale College expedition from Western 
Kansas are the remains of several species of fossil birds in perfect pre- 
servation. An examination of this remarkable find has shown that 
they represent gigantic swimming birds, probably having their nearest 
living allies in the Colymdidac, but differing widely in many respects 
from the members of that group. O.C. Marsh, in the Amer. Four. of 
Science for May, 360, proposes the name of Hesperornis regalis for 
this new bird. 

Elephant Remains in Colorado.—In the coarse sand and gravel 
beds of the Arkansas river in Colorado remains of Z/ephas americanus 
are not rare. About a year ago two teeth and some bones of this 
species were found, and quite recently a large tusk, probably of the 
same species, was disinterred from the same deposit. (Amer. Jour of 
Science, April, 302, and May, 373.) 

The Loess in China.—Baron von Richthofen, who has travelled 
through a great part of China during the last few years, examined the 
extensive deposits of loess in the province of Shensy, which in some 
districts attain a thickness of from two to three thousand feet. They are 
not confined to the great valleys or river basins, but form the slopes of 
mountains, ¢ap the tops of hills, and in fact cover a considerable por- 
tion of the province. This deposit, consisting chiefly of sand and silt 
with occasionally marly nodules, does not show the slightest sign of 
stratification, and the few land shells it contains are not rolled. Von 
Richthofen is not disposed to attribute the deposit to any agency of 
water or ice, but shows it to be the result of a subaérial action, which 
up to this epoch was one of the most energetic agencies influencing the 
contour of this portion of the globe. (Verh. d. geol. Reichsanstalt, 1872, 
No. 8, 156.) 

Plant Remains in the Permian Beds of Bohemia.—Eighteen 
years C. von Ettingshausen described the occurrence of remiains of 
plants in the anthracite-bearing shale of Budweis, in Bohemia, and com- 
pared them with the flora of the Alpine anthracite formation, which 
were believed to be true coal measures. D. Stur has published (Ve7- 


handl, d. geol. Reichsanstalt, 1872, No. 8, 165) the results of his recent 
researches on the floras of this locality, and of “several 


others in 
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Bohemia, Moravia, and the Alps. It appears now placed beyond 
doubt that this abundant flora is of Permian age, and that the flora of 
Budweis especially belongs most probably to the “‘ ioe ” (lower 
Permian). Of the numerous species may be mentioned ALethapteris con- 
feria, Walchia piniformis, Odontopteris obtusa, and Neuropteris cordata, 
It is of interest to note that:the beds in which this flora occurs contains 
in Bohemia anthracite beds and in Moravia graphite. 

The Coal Measures of Carinthia.—According to E. Tiet_e ( Ver- 
handl, d, geol. Reichsanst. 1872, No. 7, 142) the group of shales, lime- 
stones, and conglomerates, usually called the Gailthal beds, in Carinthia, 
and generally supposed to be carboniferous, represent in part only 
strata of the age of English and Silesian coal measures, the rest being 
of a higher horizon. It appears that in the mountains north of Pon- 
tafel the whole of the Carboniferous series is represented. The occur- 
rence of Productus giganteus indicates the Lower Mountain Limestone 
series ; and by the presence of Littorina obscura the lower portion of 
the coal measures is detected, whilst the occurrence of Fusudinae with 
plant remains determines the upper coal measures. Tietze’s observations 
render it highly probable that the series of conglomerates, shales, and 
limestones resting on the Carboniferous beds belong to a higher horizon, 
and cannot rightly be included with what are termed Gailthal beds. 

A New Crab from the Vienva Basin.—This new form, which was 

found in the Leitha limestone of the Tertiary basin of Vienna, is placed 
by A. E. v. Reuss near Actacon and the living Daira varcolosa, but 
from several peculiarities of proportions and configuration has been 
made the representative of a new genus, and been termed Phymatocar- 
‘oy) Speciosus, Rss, (Sitsungsber. d. k. Akad. d, Wiss. \xiii. April 
1872. 
_ The Geology of Queensland.—At the meeting of the Geological 
Society of London on 24th April, R. Daintree read a paper describing 
the Geology of Queensland. - After directing attention to the scanty 
alluvium of Queensland with the great extinct fauna of mammalia and 
the so-called Desert Sandstone, which rests unconformably on Creta- 
ceous beds, the author described the various deposits assigned to the 
Mesozoic e . Mr. Daintree supposes that, contemporaneously with 
the deposition of a series of marine beds to the west of the great dividing 
range of hills during the Oolitic and part of the Cretaceous period, a 
vast lacustrine deposit was soctmichitel over a large area to the east- 
ward of the range, to which the sea subsequently obtained access. 
Among the Palaeozoic rocks, the author detects Carboniferous and 
Devonian strata ; the former is represented in Northern Queensland by 
an extensive coalfield. Devonian rocks extend from 18° S. to the 
southern boundary of Queensland, and for 200 miles inland. They 
consist of slates, sandstones, and coral limestones. The upper portion 
of this series contains an abundance of fossil plants, and of the deposits 
containing them, those at Mount Wyatt are interstratified with beds con- 
taining Sfiriferae. Gold is found in many parts over the Devonian 
area, and the author entered in considerable detail into its mode of 
occurrence there. Metamorphic rocks occur in various localities ; and the 
connection between the presence of certain Trap rocks in these Meta- 
morphic areas and in the Devonian area and the production of auri- 
ferous and cupriferous lodes was traced. The volcanic rocks, the author 
believes, have played a most important part in determining the eleva- 
tion and present physical contour of North-eastern Queensland ; they 
follow the line of greatest elevation on the main watershed at altitudes 
of from 1500 to 2000 feet above the sea-level. 

Squaloraia polyspondyla from the Lias.—In the Geological Maga- 
sine, April, W. Davies describes the rostral prolongations of this 
singular Liassic fish. The two projecting processes from the snout of 
this fish were regarded by Dr. Riley and Prof. Agassiz as forming a 
single rostrum ; but the author maintains that the upper one is really 
a cephalic spine analogous to that met with and similarly placed in the 
male Chimaeridae, and that it was employed, as by them, in conjunc- 
tion with the elongated rostrum for securely clasping the female. 
Mr. Davies refers to other characters in the anatomy of this curious 
fish, of which he gives an illustration. 

The Quaternary of Sullivan Co. consists, in descending order, of 
blue and grey clays irregularly stratified with coarse and fine gravel ; 
below these, the same clays with coarse gravel and boulders of granite, 
gneiss, quartzite, porphyry, with a small quantity of gold, copper, lead 
ore, magnetite, and garnet ; and, under these again, blue and white 
plastic clay two to five feet thick. The stratified loess, considered to be 
next in time, contains at Fort Azatcal near Merom, a number of land 
shells, all of which are identical with existing species now met with in 
the State, with the exception of Helix occulta, which has not been 
found alive north of Arkansas. (Second Report of the Geological Survey 
of Indiana, 1870, by E. T. Cox ; Indianapolis, 1871.) 


Physiology. 

The Action of Pepsin on Blood Fibrin.—In the last part of 
Phiiger’s Archiv, Band v. Heft 8, is a long paper by v. Wittich on the 
ferments affecting the digestion of the fibrin of blood. The digestive 
fluid he employed was always the fresh glycerine extract of the minced 





stomach of the pig, or some other animal ; the fibrin used was that of 

blood which Soe immersed in a considerable quantity of a o'2 per 
cent. of hydrochloric acid. He concludes from his experiments that 
fibrin absorbs pepsin very energetically, but that the process of 
digestion commences -with chemical combination, though perhaps 
of comparatively little stability, of the pepsin with the acid, and that 
this compound is the really active material. A series of researches 
undertaken to ascertain the effect of temperature showed that even 
with a considerable degree of cooling (to below 40° F.) the process of 
digestion is not entirely arrested, whilst it proceeds with the greatest 
rapidity at temperatures between 95° and 112° F.; higher temperatures 
than these appear to retard the action. V. Wittich also finds that for 
the digestion of a given amount of fibrin definite quantities both f 
acid and pepsin are requisite ; the presence of water is also an essential 
condition. He maintains that Meissner’s parapeptones metapcplones, 
&c. are to be r ed as representing the initiatory stages of the 
action of the pepsin-containing fluid on the fibrin, and that they are 
converted into peptone as the action proceeds, though, if the amount 
of pepsin present be insufficient, they may remain unaltered, the entire 
process, in fact, being analogous to the change of alcohol into ether by 
means of sulphuric acid, 

Causes of Variation in the Amount of the Gases contained 
in the Blood.—Drs. Mathieu and Urbain, in a paper contained in the 
May number of Brown-Séquard’s Archives de Physiologie, state that 
they have been able to establish the accuracy of the law, ‘‘that in 
animals maintaining a constant temperature, the quantity of oxygen 
absorbed by the blood varies inversely with the temperature of the air 
that they respire.” In other words, the amount of oxygen that 
circulates in the arteries of a vertebrate animal with warm blood is 
greater when it is exposed to cold, and less when exposed to warmth ; 
and, as a consequenee, all the processes of organic combustion are 
rendered more active under the former condition, while they are retarded 
under the latter. They further show that under diminished pressure 
there is diminished absorption both of oxygen and of carbonic acid by 
the blood, and wice versd. 

The Physiological Value of Alcohol as a Food.—Liebig, it is 
well known, regarded alcohol as a food, and classed it with sugar, 
starch, and fat, referring in support of his view to the large amount of 
carbon it contains, the facility with which it can be oxidized outside the 
body, and the disposition to fatten observed in those who, though they 
consumed little food, take much alcohol. During the last few years, 
however, considerable differences of opinion have arisen in regard to the 
correctness of these views, chiefly in consequence of the statements of 
Lallemand-Perrin and Duroy to the effect that whatever alcohol is 
ingested into the system is absorbed into the blood in an unaltered 
state, and after traversing the system is sooner or later eliminated by 

_one or other of the excretory organs, This statement has been strongly 
opposed by the majority of English observers, as by Dupré, Parkes 
and Wallowicz, be Anstie. The question has again been raised by 
v. Subbotin, who gives an account of his investigations in the last part 
of the Zeitschrift fir Biologi¢, Band vii. Heft 4. He experimented with 
rabbits, and after injecting some alcohol of the strength of 29 per cent. 
into their stomachs, carefully analysed the excretions of the bowels, 
lungs, skin, and kidneys, with an apparatus placed at his disposal by 
Prof. Voit. The amount of dateak eliminated was determined by an 
indirect method: the alcohol was converted into acetic acid by the 
action of chromic acid, or of bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid, 
and after distillation the quantity of acid was easily ascertained. His 
results indicate that during the first five hours after the introduction of 
alcohol into the animal organism a by no means inconsiderable pro- 

rtion is again eliminated by the skin, langs, and kidneys ; that at 
east twice as much alcohol passes off by the lungs and skin as by the 
kidneys; while, lastly, numerous considerations showed that his 
experiments did not show the entire amount of alcohol eliminated. He 
satisfied himself that in the course of twenty-four hours after alcohol 
has been introduced into the stomach of a rabbit at least 16 per cent. 
of it is eliminated either in the form of alcohol or of aldehyde, Dr. 
Subbotin contends that though alcohol is not a nutriment, it resembles 
arsenic in diminishing the disintegration of the tissues, and in this way 
may lead to fattening. ; 

Effects of Extension of the Nerves on their Irritability.—G. 
Schleich, in the Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, Band vii. Heft 4, records a 
considerable series of experiments made with the object of determining 
the effect on their excitability by stretching nerves with various weights, 
and states that moderate extension of the nerves of the frog, the 
extending weight being about 40 grammes, causes no material diminu- 
tion of its excitability; when, however, the weight exceeded this 
amount, the excitability rapidly diminished. In some instances, slight 
extension seemed to augment the excitability of the nerve. Muscular 
contractions were often observed when the extending weight exceeded 
30 grammes. 

Development of the Lens of the Eye.—D. Sernoff (Russische 
hriegsirstliche Zeitschrift, 1871, and Medicinisches Centralblatt, 30th 
March, 1872) has undertaken a series of researches to determine the 
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correctness of Kdlliker’s view that the lens of the eye is a product of 
the multiplication and modification of the epithelial elements. He 
pursued his researches on the fowl because in this animal, according to 
the concurrent testimony of Haller, Baer, and Henle, no mémdbrana 
pupillaris is formed ; the ce of that membrane in mammals 
might readily justify the belief that the capsule of the lens was derived 
from connective tissue, of which the membrana pupillaris consists. He 
began his observations on the second day of incubation. At this period 
an inversion begins to appear in the epiblast for the formation of the 
lens, but there is no opening in the mesoblast, and the lens is not 
in immediate contact with the eye-vesicle, as Remak maintains, but is 
separated from it by a lamina of the mesoblast (connective tissue). This 
lamina also becomes inverted into the cavity of the secondary eye-vesicle 
with the lens. At the lower border of the eye-vesicle is a thickening of this 
lamina, which fills it, and was formerly known as Schéler’s inversion 
of the vitreous. On the third day, when the lens is already constricted 
off, the above mentioned lamina of connective tissue closes over it, and 
forms the ¢emporary capsule of the lens. This was seen, but incorrectly 
interpreted by Remak. It is not structureless, as he states, but contains 
scattered nuclei, and exhibits a slightly fibrous structure. From the 
posterior half of the temporary capsule of the lens are formed succes- 
sively : a, the vitreous, owing to a growth of the tissue on the third 
day ; 4, the posterior half of the capsule of the lens (a layer of con- 
nective tissue covering the posterior surface of the lens begins to 
thicken, and the nuclei originally present gradually disappear, leaving 
it structureless ; this takes place about the fifth or sixth day); c. the 
Zonula Zinnii (aided by a condensation of a portion of the vitreous 
which is situated in the space between the aequator of the lens and 
the corpus ciliare ; this occurs between the eleventh and fifteenth days). 
From the anterior part of the temporary capsule is formed: a, the 
cornea ; and 4, the anterior half of the capsule of the lens with the 
anterior chamber between the two, owing to fission of the temporary 
capsule into two laminae on the fifth day. There then develops on the 
posterior surface of the cornea an endothelium from connective tissue 
cells, which proceed from the substance of the cranial laminae. From 
the peripheric parts of the anterior half of the temporary capsule the 
iris grows, which is at first united by its pupillary border with the 
capsule, but afterwards, on the tenth day, becomes free. The border 
of the eye-vesicle now projects towards the posterior surface of the 
iris ; from its external layer is developed the posterior pigment layer of 
the iris, and from its inner the so-called membrana pigmenti. It appears, 
then, that in birds the capsule of the lens is developed from an inversion 
of the same connective tissue from which K6lliker considered the 
membrana pupillaris to develop in mammals. Sernoff thinks that in 
mammals both the membrana pupillaris and the capsule of the lens are 
developed from KGlliker’s lamina of connective tissue. 





Chemistry. 


The Transformation Products of Starch.—A paper on this subject 
was read before the Chemical Society on the 16th May by C. P. O’Sul- 
livan. He finds that, if malt-extract be added to starch paste at 50° C., 
disorganization immediately commences, and the solution develops a 
blue colour with iodine. After the lapse of a few minutes, it colours 
iodine no longer blue, but dark reddish-brown. <A few minutes later 
iodine ceases to strike a colour in the filtrate from the cooled solution. 
If the digestion be continued, a point is reached when the change is 
complete. The substance then in solution has a specific rotatory power 
[a] = + 150°, or nearly, and gives a reduction of cupric salts corre- 
sponding with 65 per cent. glucose; and although the digestion be 
continued for a considerable time, there is no increase in the amount 
of reduction. The three substances—soluble starch coloured blue by 
iodine, dextrin coloured dark reddish-brown by iodine, and dextrin 
not coloured by iodine—when dried at 100° in a current of dry air, 
have the composition C,H,,O,, and the same specific rotatory power, 
[#] = + 213°. The numbers usually given for the rotatory power of 


.dextrin, + 138°°68 (Béchamp makes it + 176°), are incorrect, the sub- 


stances employed for the determination having been a mixture of 
dextrin and sugar, and not pure dextrin. The final product of the 
transformation of starch by the action of diastase is a sugar having 
the same composition as cane-sugar and lactose, C,,H,,0,,. Its rotatory 
power is little more than twice that of the former sugar, [a] = + 150° 
(+ 74° x 2 = + 148°); and it reduces very nearly the same quantity 
of cupric salt as the latter. Maltose, as the new sugar has been 
named, reduces only two-thirds as much cupric salt as glucose ; 
lactose reduces seven-tenths as much. The new sugar has not yet been 
obtained in a crystallized condition ; there is reason however to believe 
that it will be so. 


The Influence of Pressure on Fermentation.—At the meeting of 
the Chemical Society, on the 16th May, a paper on this subject was 
read by H. T. Brown. The author found that during alcoholic fermenta- 
tion other gases besides carbonic anhydride are invariably given off. 
When malt worts ferment, he finds the gas unabsorbed by potash to 


be about ai, of the total evolved, and to have the percéntage 
composition :— - “36 


Nitrogen . . . « . a'r 
Hydrogen . . . . . wt 
CaHonge - oo e B67 
Nitricoxide . . . . 2°33 

100"00 


The nitric oxide is traced to the nitrates of the fermenti liquid, the 
nitrogen to the decomposition of albuminoids. When fermentation 
takes place under reduced atmospheric pressure, the proportion of 
evolved gas not absorbed by potash is found to be considerably aug- 
mented, the increase being mainly due to hydrogen ; and the oxidation 
products, acetic acid and aldehyde, are likewise more abundant in the 
fermented liquid. The author considers that water is decomposed 
during fermentation, dissociation of the water molecule being favoured 
by decrease of atmospheric pressure, : 

To celebrate the fourth centenary of the birth of Copernicus, which 
falls on the 19th of February, 1873, the committee of the Copernicus- 
Vereins fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst, established at Thorn, his native 
town, contemplate preparing a new edition of the De joni 
Orbium Coelestium. It is to be an exact reprint of the first and memor- 
able Nuremberg edition of 1543 as regards form and arrangement; and 
the text will be revised with the help of the original manuscript, which 
is still in the possession of the Graf von Nostiz-Rieneck. Persons 
desirous to subscribe for a copy, the cost of which will be one pound, 
are to make application to the committee before the 1st of June. The 
reprint is expected to be ready for distribution in January next year. 





New Publications. 
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Edinburgh : Black. 
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Philology. 


Al-Harirt’s Durrat-alghawwas. [Pearl of the Diver.) Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. H. Thorbecke. Leipzig : Vogel, 1871. 
Very few authors of the East are as well known in Europe 
as Al-Hariri. He was first introduced into our literature by 
Friedrich Riickert, who equalled him in the mastership of 
his native tongue. Of late he has been rendered accessible 
to the English reader by Mr. Chenery’s translation. His 
Makémét or “Sessions” are the most perfect specimens of 
rhetorical art in Arabic. Although he was not the first who 
practised it, his “ Sessions” may fairly be considered as the 
foundation of this sort of literature not only in Arabic, but 
also in Persian, Turkish, and Hindustani. His influence is 
less remarkable from the fact that numerous writers tried to 





imitate him, than it is by the fact that he has thoroughly 
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altered, not to say infected, the style of all prose-writers 
ever since. Their chief object was not to express an idea, 
but to write brilliantly. Whilst in Hariri there is still a 
rational proportion between form and sense, after him the 
former has got the preponderance, encroaching upon, and in 
many cases altogether absorbing the latter. Hariri is the 
father of the bombastic phrase which has killed the spirit in 
literature. 

Hariri was also a philologist. Being as a stylist the 
starting point of a literary movement, he stands in his quality 
of a grammarian in the arritre-garde of a great period, 
having no claim to original merits, but distinguished, if at 
all, by subleties of minute importance. Arabian philology 
was started about the middle of the second century of the 
Hejra ; it culminated in the third and fourth centuries, and 
practer propter, A, H. 400, may be considered as the end of 
originality in this branch. Then begins the period of re- 
producing, rearranging, and collecting. People wished to 
supersede and antiquate the older works by compilations of 
them, and we must lament that their endeavours have been 
crowned with so much success. 

The book, edited by Dr. Thorbecke, was composéd with 
the object of preventing educated people from making 
blunders of any kind, mistakes in forms, words, and con- 
struction. Only the language of Koran, Hadith, and the 
ancient. poets is classical; anything deviating from their 
usage is a vulgarism. Without any apparent order the 
author quotes those faulty expressions, adds his corrections, 
and tries to prove and to illustrate them from the just men- 
tioned sources. The Durrat-alghawwéds (that is, “ Pearl of 
the Diver”) is very well written, and more readable than 
books of this kind generally are. To the main work are 
appended two chapters, one on synonymics and another 
on wrong modes of spelling. 

Naturally the subject of Hariri’s puristic corrections has 
quite a different interest for us. What to him is vulgarism, 
is mainly the organic development of the language. The 
Arabic of literature has remained unchanged from the times 
before Muhammad till the present. It is supposed originally 
to have been spoken, pure and unmixed, by the tribe 
Kuraish, but as early as the second century people consult 
indiscriminately the Bedouins as those who spoke the purest 
language, no regard being had to what tribe they belonged 
and from which part of the country theycame. Immediately 
after the first expansion of Islam the Arabs were greatly 
mixed with foreign elements in the towns. The dialect of 
common life began in many points to diverge from the 
rules of the classical language, less in consequence of the 
intercourse with foreigners than because the Arabic, like all 
other languages, had to run its course of organic develop- 
ment ; 7. ¢. deterioration, which progresses particularly 


rapidly in those times, when radical changes in the life of |- 


the nation are taking place. Even the very early gram- 
marians observed this fact and tried to contend against it. 
To this misunderstood zeal we owe a small literature on the 
slang of those times, very valuable in so far as it furnishes 
us the connecting link between the dialects, spoken in our 
time, and the classical language. There is a great gulf 
between the two; to fill it up is one of the problems of 
modern Arabic philology. The means by which this may 
be effected are twofold; the works of ancient grammarians 
on slang and works written in dialect, which do not go much 
further back than the fourteenth century of our era. When 
these sources shall have been utilized, it will be time for some- 
body to try to write a history of the Arabic language ; though 
a great many difficulties will still remain to be solved by his 
own conjectures. The comparative grammar of all Semitic 
dialects will also derive much light from the same source. 





Regarding the individual merit of Hartri’s work on slang 
we cannot form a very high opinion. The first books of this 
kind were composed three centuries before him, and ever 
since this branch of literature had been cultivated. From 
the materials amassed by his predecessors he has made a 
rather poor compilation. From a close comparison of the 
Durra with its sources it will, no doubt, be made out that 
very little original merit is due to him, and that the words in 
his preface, “ And look ! I have deposited in it (the Durra) 
all the pith and marrow of choice observations and subtle 
remarks, which are not to be found in the context of any 
book” are more grandiloquent than true. It seems, for in- 
stance, that the logical and stylistic observations are his own, 
whilst everything else had already been much more amply 
treated by others. He seems chiefly indebted to Al’agma‘t, 
Tha‘lab, and Ibn Kutaiba. It has frequently been the case in 
Arabic literature, that late compilations have been printed 
instead of théir much more valuable sources. Although we are 
not of opinion that a book, simply because it is older than 
another of the same contents, must therefore be more valu- 
able, still we must state that experience has led us to observe 
that (in the period of reproduction) the compilers, however 
careful and diligent they may seem, almost never have ex- 
hausted their sources to such an extent and in such a 
manner as to render the originals superfluous for us. 
Alasma‘i has been used by later authors more than anybody 
else, and still his treatises contain many observations which 
none of his compilers seems to have thought worth while 
transcribing. It is not our intention to reproach the editor 
for having chosen the Durra, but what we lay stress upon is 
this, that the sources of the Durra are much more valuable 
than the Durra itself; and that, in order thoroughly to utilize 
this literature on slang, it will be necessary to investigate 
the works of the predecessors of Hariri. 

Silvestre de Sacy first directed the attention of scholars to 
the Durra, and edited about one third of the whole in his 
Anthologie grammaticale. Since it has been edited at Bilak, 
A. H. 1273 (1856). The edition of Dr. Thorbecke is based 
upon the Gotha manuscript, which was copied within a cen- 
tury after Hariri’s death (a. H. 516). Besides he has derived 
much help and useful information from the commentary of 
Alkhafaji. The editor has carefully instructed the text with 
vowel and diacritical points; he has also added various 
readings under the text and a complete index of words and 
names. Dr. Thorbecke, well-versed in researches of this 
kind for years past, has a complete command of the lan- 
guage as well as of the subject, and he has produced a book 
which is sure to win him the gratitude of all fellow-students. 
In the preface he has added explanations and corrections. 
Those mistakes which had eluded the attention of the editor 
himself, have been corrected by Prof. Fleischer. 

It is a great pity that, for reasons which cannot be the 
subject of scientific criticism, Dr. Thorbecke was prevented 
from giving a complete commentary of his own. Let us 
hope that another time circumstances will be more favour- 
able to him and to us. Ep. SACHAU. 





A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language; with a Short 
Chrestomathy. By W.G. Aston, M.A. 


THE want of such a work as the one before us has long been 
urgently felt by students of Japanese. The study of a lan- 

age so far removed in its structure from the European 
linguistic families must at all times be attended with diffi- 
culty, even when trustworthy dictionaries and grammars are 
ready at hand ; how much the more then when each student 
has been compelled to find his own way through the almost 
untrodden field of Japanese grammar? Possessed with a 
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keener taste for scientific enquiry than the Chinese, Japanese 
scholars have devoted considerable attention to the con- 
struction of their language, and numerous treatises on the 
subject have appeared within the last century. In the work 
before us, Mr. Aston has embodied the results of a careful 
study of the most noteworthy of these, and has arrdnged the 
information he has thus acquired in an able and scholarly 
manner. 

In common with the Altaic family of languages, Japanese 
is an agglutinative language, “that is to say, the roots of 
words suffer no change, and the results which are obtained 
in European languages by inflection are arrived at in Japan- 
ese by the use of separate particles suffixed to the root.” 
With Chinese it has no connection, beyond the fact that at 
different periods numerous Chinese words have been im- 
ported into the language, but these have in no wise affected 
its essentially Altaic character. The original written lan- 
guage of Japan was alphabetical, and was introduced into 
that country from Corea, where a similar character is to this 
day employed ; but when, during the sixth century, the study 
of Chinese, stimulated by the promulgation of Buddhism, 
became general throughout Japan, Chinese characters were 
adopted, as affording means for a greater latitude of expres- 
sion, At the present day these may be read in four different 
ways. In some cases they possess the value of Chinese 
words, and in others they serve as equivalents of synonymous 
Japanese words. Again they sometimes represent the mere 
sound of Chinese words, and at others the sounds of Japanese 
syllables. When used in either of the two first capacities, they 
are described by native writers as Mana, or “ direct-names,” 
and when in either of the latter ways, as Kana, or “ borrowed 
names.” As may readily be imagined, when literature became 
more highly cultivated, the difficulty of rendering by Mana the 
native modes of expression and poetical terminations became 
so great that a more extended use of Chinese characters, in 

. their capacity as mere phonetic signs, came into vogue. 
‘The want of system, however, which at first attended their 
employment in this capacity gave rise to such confusion 
that it became necessary to adopt “alphabets, or rather 
syllabaries, known as the Katakana, or (Yamatokana), and 
Hiragana, or (Idzumo-gana).” Both these alphabets consist 
of forty-seven syllables, which, in the case of the former, are 
represented by abbreviated forms of Chinese characters, one 
side (Xafa), or “‘a part,” being taken to represent the entire 
character ; while the Hiragana syllabary “is nothing more 
than abbreviated cursive forms of a limited number of the 
more common Chinese characters.” In the latter syllabary 
each syllable is represented by several characters, so that 
the entire number of signs amounts to several hundred. 

In modern Japanese writing the three forms of characters, 
namely, the Mana, the Katagana, and the Hiragana, are in- 
variably used together, thus adding a further entanglement 
to a language already sufficiently complicated. The diffi- 
culty of determining whether the Chinese characters in a 
sentence should be read as Mana or Kana is often very great, 
and is overcome only by the instinct which -is the result of 
proficiency, while the various forms employed in the Hira- 
gana are distinguishable only after long and careful practice. 
The native grammarians divide the words of the language 
into three classes, namely, Va, literally “name,” and includ- 
ing the parts of speech known in European grammars as 
noun, pronoun, and numeral adjective; Xofoba, “word,” 
comprising verbs and adjectives; and Zeniwoha, a word 
formed of four of the most common particles, viz. #, ni, wo, 
and 4a, under which class are grouped the article and pre- 
positions, together with the terminations of verbs and adjec- 
tives. This classification Mr. Aston has accepted as ac- 
cording well with the structure of the language, with this 





difference only, that he subdivides the Zeniwoha into two 
classes, uninflected subordinate words and inflected sub- 
ordinate words. It must be understood that the uses of 
inflection in Japanese are in no way analogous to its func- 
tions in European languages. It has nothing to do with 
voice, mood, tense, person, gender, number, or case. Its 
principal office “is to give to the same root the force of a 
different part of speech, according to the inflection em- 
ployed.” The importance attaching to this use of inflection 
will be obvious when it is stated that all verbal and adjec- 
tival roots have forms in which they appear successively as 
nouns, adverbs, adjectives, and verbs. ‘“ Mood and tense 
are indicated by Zeniwoha, or suffixes ; person is only occa- 
sionally and indirectly intimated by the use of honorific or 
humble particles ; gender is denoted ‘by compounds similar 
to the English words ‘he-ass,’ ‘she-ass ;) and number and 
case are expressed, if at all, by suffixes or particles distinct 
from the noun.” In common with all languages of the 
Altaic family, every word in a Japanese sentence which 
serves to define another word invariably precedes it. “Thus 
the adjective precedes the noun, the adverb the verb, the 
genitive the word which governs it, the objective case 
the verb, and the word governed by a preposition the 
preposition.” 

Such are, briefly stated, the leading features of the Japan- 
ese language. ‘Through its more minute intricacies we have 
not space to follow Mr. Aston. On the subject of these we 
must refer our readers to his book itself, which, if carefully 
studied, cannot fail to prove a sure guide to an accurate 
knowledge of the language. RosBert K, Douctas. 





A Dictionary of English Etymology. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 
Second Edition. Triibner, 1871-2. 


Mr. WepcGwoop evidently belongs to the “old school” of 
Philology. ‘The two main principles of all systematic ety- 
mology—(1) that before comparing two words, they must 
be traced back to their oldest forms; and (2) that every 
change of form must be justified by a reference to the known 
laws of sound change in the language or languages in ques- 
tion — are persistently ignored by him. His method is 
simply to take a word in modern English, and without 
troubling himself to ascertain its previous history, to set it 
down as imitative of the idea it represents, supporting his 
position with parallels drawn at random from the modern 
Teutonic or Slavonic languages. “The analogy between 
sound and movement is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the origin of guick, The radical image is a quivering 
sound, the representation of which is used to signify a 
quivering movement, and thence applied to express the idea 
of life as the principle of movement.” He then proceeds 
to identify it with the German gwick / “used interjectionally 
to express a sharp, shrill sound, as the squeak of a pig.” 
This is extremely plausible, but if we trace back the word 
guick through the Gothic 4vius to the original gizwas, from 
the root giw=“ live” (Latin vivere, Greek dios), the whole 
edifice falls to the ground. Mr. Wedgwood then quotes the 
Danish form gveg and the compound guvegsand, of which he 
says that it unites guick with guag (in guagmire), in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that the change of final & into gis a 
regular law in modern Danish, and therefore that his com- 
parison of English guag with Danish gveg is as groundless 
as his connecting who/e and hale with Greek 4é/os—a blunder 
from which the study of so well-known a work as Professor 
Miiller’s Lectures might have saved him—and English dad 
with the German dése/ But Mr. Wedgwood’s sins against 
Grimm’s Law are but a small tithe of his offences. Let us 
test him in the Romance languages. Under mouse he says, 
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“ it is singular that the name of so familiar an animal should 
not have been retained in the Romance languages.” It is 
clear that the of Diez’s Grammatik did not form 
part of his philological programme, else he could hardly 
have missed the law so clearly laid down by Diez that all 
Latin monosyllabic words disappear in the Romance lan- 
guages, and are replaced by dis- and polysyllabic formations. 

The unsoundness of his general principles is only equalled 
by his inaccuracy of detail. A sound knowledge of the 
oldest English or Anglo-Saxon is surely an indispensable 
requisite for an English etymologist, yet even here we find 
such blunders as dence for benc, laferc for lawerce, hreosan 
identified with risan, &c. In many cases the Old English 
form is omitted altogether in favour of the corresponding 
Icelandic words, with which Mr. Wedgwood makes equally 
wild work. His Dutch words seem to be chiefly taken from 
the old dictionary of Kilian, and it will seem hardly credible 
that he is misled by the old w for v in auegaen (modern 
afgaan) to identify it with the w of awkward, but such is 
the fact. He might as well infer from the Elizabethan 
spelling werie that Shakespeare said werry instead of very. 

These few examples might be multiplied by the thousand, 
but enough has been said to prove the general untrustworthi- 
ness of the etymological part of the work. We will now 
turn to the Introduction on the Origin of Language, in which 
Mr. Wedgwood zealously defends the imitative theory. Here, 
again, his conclusions are generally of little value through his 
utter want of method and scientific training, yet he has col- 
lected a large number of interesting facts, and his criticisms 
on the mysticism of German philologists, especially on 
the “ding-dong” theory advanced by Professor Miiller, are 
sound enough. But it is easier to pull down than to recon- 
struct, and we cannot see that he has done anything to prove 
the general applicability of his own theory. He has only 
given a large number of examples, many of which can be 
disproved by the simple process of tracing them back to an 
older form. Others, again, such as cuckoo and cock; are, as 
Professor Muller has well said, “dead sticks in a living 
hedge,” which by mere accident have displaced the older 
geac and hana. 

The insuperable obstacles, both phonetic and psycho- 
logical, there are to the general application of the imitation 
principle have not been sufficiently weighed by Mr. Wedg- 
wood. If we trace the sounds of the Aryan languages back 
to their oldest forms, we cannot fail to observe a general 
tendency to simplification both in the number of simple 
sounds and the extent to which they are combined with one 
another. It is certain that in the original Aryan language 
there were only zen simple consonants, g, @, b, 2, ¢, 2, ”, m, S, 7, 
with a correspondingly limited number of compounds. Indeed 
every analogy leads us to suppose that in a still earlier stage 
of the language there were no consonant groups at all, and 
that every consonant was necessarily followed by a vowel. 
It is evident that under these circumstances the range of the 
imitative principle must have been very limited. And it 
must be borne in mind that even the pre-historic Aryan 
root-words registered in such a work as Fick’s /ndo-Germa- 
nisches Worterbuch are comparatively modern in form, and 
consequently. that, even if a large number of these roots 
could be explained on the imitative principle, there would 
be no certainty of the same explanation holding good of the 
same roots in an earlier form. The second objection is that 
the most primitive and indispensable words of language are 
just those which could not possibly have originated directly 
from imitation: the first object of language must have been 
to make known the most pressing material wants, such as 
hunger and thirst, not to call attention to the song of the 
nightingale, or discuss the ornithology of the cuckoo. 





Towards the end of his essay, Mr. Wedgwood wanders off 
to the interjectional theory, which he somehow contrives to 
mix up with the principle of imitation. He says that when 
a Greek expressed surprise with dabai, he was imitating an 
instinctive interjection, whereas the truth is that there is no 
imitation at all in the matter ; it is the sound, the interjection 
itself, which is used to express the idea. When Mr. Wedg- 
wood comes to Japa and mamma, he quotes with approval the 
explanation of La Condamine, that “ they are the first that 
children can articulate, and consequently those which must 
in every country have been adopted by the parents who 
heard them spoken.” This is probably correct, but what 
has it to do with imitation or even with interjection? What 


natural sounds do the words imitate, or what emotions do . 


they express? None, at least, that Mr. Wedgwood can point 
out. All this is at the best mere beating about the bush: 
nursery jargon and imitation run alongside of language proper, 
but without influencing it appreciably ; where language begins, 
they leave off. The large number of imitative bird-names 
in savage languages asserted by Mr. Wedgwood is exactly 
paralleled by their great use of gesture (some tribes of 
American Indians, it is said, cannot carry on a conversation 
in the dark), but as language increases in copiousness and 
precision, the imitation and gesture words drop out, and are 
replaced by legitimate non-imitative words, founded on some 
definite function or attribute of the thing named, not on a 
mere accident of sound. 

Before parting from Mr. Wedgwood, we cannot but express 
our regret that he has not taken more trouble to familiarise 
himself with the leading principles of philological investi- 
gation: a few months at any good comparative grammar 
might have saved him from nearly all the serious errors he 
has fallen into, and enabled him to turn his extensive reading 
to a really profitable account. HENRY SWEET. 


Intelligence. 


Has Vergil already become one of the great forgotten? Somehow 
or other this trivial question is one very likely to suggest itself to most 
readers of a recent article by that acute scholar, Herr Lucian Miiller, 
the well-known author of the treatise, De Re Metrica, and editor of we 
know not how many of the Latin poets. In the current number of the 
Rheinisches Museum he seizes the opportunity of showing up certain 
errors of Gaisford in his edition of the Scriptores Latini Rei Metricae. 
One of these writers on metre, Marius Plotius, gives the following as 
an instance of an hexameter with dactyls in the second and fifth places 
in the verse :— 


* Contemplator item, cum se nux plurima silvis.” 


So runs the line in Gaisford’s text ; Herr Miiller, however, decides that 
Gaisford is wrong here, and te'ls us we must read not 2x, but ox, on 
the ground that the line is a ‘‘ manifest imitation” of the Lucretian 
“‘ Contemplator enim, cum solis lumina cumque 
Inserti fundunt radii per opaca domorum.” 
We can only suppose that Gaisford, in blissful ignorance of literature, 
imagined Plotius to be quoting from the familiar place in the Georgics : 
** Contemplator item, cum se nux plurima silvis 
Induet in florem, et ramos curvabit olentis ”— 
in which case, in spite of our insular prejudices in his favour, we rejoice 
to see him receive the castigation he so clearly deserves. 


In the Abhandlungen of the Royal Academy of Berlin, Professor 
Weber has lately printed the Pratijndsttram, a phonetic treatise 
belonging to the white Yajurveda, with a German translation and a 
commentary written by Ramasarman, in the beginning of the present 
century. This little manual consists of twenty-seven rules, partly treat- 
ing of the accents used by the M4dhyandina school in reciting their 
Veda, and partly on modifications of the original pronunciation of 
certain letters, which in course of time had crept in in private Veda read- 
ing. Several of these rules are very interesting, showing as they do 
some of the modifications which the original Sanskrit sounds had alread: 
undergone in the common language at the time these rules were framed. 
To this treatise Professor Weber adds a passage from the Véjnavalkya- 
sikshé on the representation of the various letters by means of certain 
signs made by the fingers ; and some remarks on the symbolical employ- 
ment of the fingers in Hindu life and literature. He also communicates, 
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in two appendices, a fragment of the Pratijndparisishtam, a supplement 
to the same Veda, enumerating its schools the subjects treated in its 
Sanhit& ; and an analysis of the AMandakd-sikshd, another phonetic 
treatise, of which a MS. has been presented to the Berlin li by 
Dr. Biihler, of Bombay. 

In the monthly Proceedings of the Berlin Academy for February, 
another paper by Professor Weber is published, containing an interest- 
ing account of the Indian game of chess, according to a detailed 
description given of it in the first book, or 7%thifattva, of Raghunan- 
dana’s great Digest of Hindu Law, which, according to Dr. Biihler, was 
compiled in the beginning of the sixteenth century. It is well known 
that the game is mentioned as ogog | originated in India, by Arabic 
writers as well as by Firdusi, who in the Stak Mameh states that it was 
introduced at the courts of the Sassanian king Nushirvan (A.D. 529- 
577) by a Hindu, who acted as the ambassador of the king of Canouj. 
The Sanskrit name of the game is chaturanga, originally an expression 
for the fourfold disposition of an army in foot, horse, cars, and elephants. 
The late Mr, Bland, in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1852, gave a full and highly interesting account of 
the various modes of the game and the <r regarding its origin, 
drawn from various Persian and Arabic MSS. ; and on the authority of 
some of these legends, and the assumed Persian origin of the name for 
the Rook (rukh), he claimed the invention of the game for Persia. 
Professor Weber now adduces a passage from Halfyudha’s Commentary 
on Pingala’s Chandahsitra, in which chaturanga occurs as a name for 
**chess,” and proves it to have been a e well known in India at 
that time. The writer is generally supposed to have lived before the 
end of the tenth century. 

Magyar Nyelvir (Nos. 11. to V.) fully sustains the promise given by 
the first number which we noticed in the Academy for February 1 
(vol. iii. p. 58). Its contents fall into three classes :—First, matter 
interesting only to students of Hungarian as a living modern language. 
Such are the corrections of the bad Hungarian found not only in-the 

eriodical literature of the country, but also in books written by mem- 
Gas of the Hungarian Academy, and even in the great dictionary 
published under the auspices of that learned body. The mass of Ger- 
manisms revealed by the Vye/vér is large enough to make any ordinary 
patriot despair of maintaining the purity of the language. A large 


proportion of these foreign idioms originate in the numerous translations, 
generally from the German, made by ‘‘ New Magyars” more familiar 
with the language from which than with that into which they translate. 
The second class of contents consists of materials for a more extensive 
knowledge of the folk-lore and mx a dialects of the Magyars, every 


number containing hitherto unpublished songs, proverbs, dialectical 
vocabularies impartially collected from every district between the 
frontiers of Styria and those of Moldavia. The third class of subjects 
treated of does not take up so large a space as the two preceding, 
though of more general interest to philologers. It consists of exa- 
minations of old documents, comparison of cognate languages, &c. 
throwing light on the growth of the language and the etymology of 
obscure words, Thus Dr. Budenz explains egyhdz, “church,” by an 
obsolete adjective egy, or igy = ‘‘ sacred,” of which traces are found in 
a few names of places, ¢g. Hegyk6, in German Heiligenstein, in the 
county of Sopron. 


Orientalists generally will endorse Professor Cowell’s eloquent pro- 
test against the abolition of the chair of Hindu Law in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College (see Zimes, April 15). The native editor of the 
Hindoo Patriot remarks that ‘‘nothing could be more shortsighted . . . 
That is the one branch of Sanskrit study which is of the -greatest 
practical importance to the country .... In the Sanskrit College 
alone is there a chair of Hindu Law, and the venerable Pundit who 
held it, but whom under the inexorable fifty-five-years rule the Govern- 
ment has lately driven from the service, is the highest authority on the 
subject. But under the auspices of Mr. George Campbell this only source 
of Hindu Law is to be shut up.” 


Mr. Cheyne, of Balliol College, writes to point out that Mr. Poole is 
in error in supposing (Academy, May 15, vol. iii. p. 197) that M. Chabas has 
given the first explanation of the LX X rendering of Gen. xlvii. 31, éxt 
Td &xpoy Tis pdBdou avrov, as Dr. Geiger (Urschrift, pp, 371, 372) has 
offered a very similar hypothesis, which at the same time throws light 
on the Masoretic reading. 


We venture to draw the attention of the numerous students of the 
Greek tragic poets in this country to N. Wecklein’s recently published 
Studies on Aeschylus (Berlin, W. Weber), a work which contains a 
number of very accurate and elaborate investigations concerning 
Aeschylus’ style and diction, a disquisition on the MSS., and detailed 
discussions of metrical points, with a considerable addition of convincing 
and many probable, conjeetures. The same author has also just pub- 
lished a school-edition of the Prometheus of Aeschylus (Leipzig, 
Teubner). 

A very remarkable and thoughtful monograph on the ancient silver- 
mines of Laurium has just appeared, by Aristides K. Oekonomos, év 
*AOhvais, Tumoypadeioy Oéusdos, 
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Tetralogy of Aeschylus. [With a ‘short — Ritschl.}—E. 
Bahrens: Critical Notes on the Pamepyrici Veteres.—K. W. Nitzsch - 
On the Sources of Herodotus for the History of the Persian Wars. 
[Shows that Herodotus, in his account of the Persian wars, is not 
following any previous writers such as Choerilus of Samos, but merely 
following the popular narratives current in the great houses connected 
with Pericles at Athens and the royal house at Sparta: just as his. 
earlier narrative depends on the Aéyo: of Egyptian and Persian priests, 
&c.J—L. Jeep: On Claudianus de v1 consulatu Honorii: a contribution 
to Roman topography. [Discusses the as illustrating some points. 
of Roman topography, such as the situation of the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus and that of the Tarpeian Rock.]—J._M. Stahl : On Thucy- 
dides. [Defends the genuineness of Thucyd. iii. 17.]—L. Miiller: On 
Marius Plotius and Nonius.—K. Dilthey : Critical Notes on the Greek 
Anthology.—J. H. Mordtmann: Unpublished Greek Inscriptions, I.— 
F. Blass: The Poem of Simonides in the Protagoras of Plato. [Another 
reconstruction of the fragments.]—F. Ritschl: On the Litera 
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Camerarius.]}—C. Wachsmuth: Aptmuai:s and Aptyuara.—K. Lehrs : The 
Opening of Odyss. i. and Odyss. v.—On Plato.—W. Teuffel: On 
Horace.—Erotemata philologica, &c. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. ix, No. xxvii.— On some Sanskrit Copper-plates found in the 
Belgaum Collectorate ; by J. F. Fleet, [A Devanagari transcription is 
given of nine copper-plate grants in the Hala Canarese and Kayastha 
characters, which contain two different lists of KA&damba princes, 
hitherto unknown, The writer inclines to the opinion that they pre- 
ceded Mayfiravarma, who is the first in Sir W. Elliot’s Genealogy of the 
Kadambas, and probably reigned about A.D. 580-600.])—The Shrine of 
the River Krishna at the village Mah&balesvara; by R4fo Saheb 
Visvanath Narayan Mandlik. [An account of this shrine, sacred to the 
river Krishna, is here given. Another shrine at- the same village, 
which is sacred to Mahét alesvara, the writer takes to be much more 
modern, and established after the model of the very ancient shrine of 
Mahabalesvara at Gokarna, in North Kanara.]—Some Farther Inscrip- 
tions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa; by J. F. Fleet. [Seven 
more grants, mostly in the Canarese character. They show that the 
residence of these Kadamba princes was neither Banavasi nor Halsi, 
but Goa, Sanskrit Gopaka.}— Report on Photographic Copies of In- 
scriptions in Dharwar and Mysore; by Dr. Bhau Daji. [Accounts of 
fifty-seven inscriptions, mostly Canarese, contained in a photographic 
work published by the Committee of the Architectural Antiquities of 
Westeru India. They relate to the Chalukya, Yadava, Kulachuri, Ka- 
damba, Gupta, Ratta, and Singha dynasties.] 

The Pandit, vol. vi. No. 71 (Benares, April 1).—The Sabdakhanda 
of the Chintamani ; with a Commentary. [Continued.])—The Gopd/a- 
474, a poem by Ramachandra [concluded ;. Books 18 and 19]; with 
a résumé [upasamhfra].—The Viddhasélathanjika, a dvama by Kaviraja 
RAjasekhara [continued ; the first part of the fourth act.}—Sanskrit 
text and English translation of the Vidz yini, a commentary 
on Sadananda’s Vedéntaséra ; by Ramatirtha. (Continued ; by A. E. G. 
and G. D.]—Supplement : Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. [Continued : 
Vols. 67-72 of the Dharmaséstras.] 
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